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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OW that the world is growing accus- 
N tomed to the new President of the German 

Republic the negotiations on the prob- 
lem of security have been resumed. These 
negotiations are bound to be long and critical, 
but we should hasten to take one preliminary 
step of paramount importance—we should at 
once evacuate Cologne. During the coming 
months even more will depend upon the _atti- 
tude of Germany than upon the attitude of 
France, and although Dr. Luther’s references in 
his speech of April 29 to the continued presence of 
British troops in Cologne were impressively 
moderate, the most superficial reading of the 
German Press shows how bitter public opinion is 
becoming. We doubt whether Germany’s military 
defaults, serious though they may be, are suffi- 


ciently important to merit the prolongation of the 
occupation ; but at all events, while even the extent 
of these defaults remains secret, there can be 
absolutely no reply to Dr. Luther’s reproaches. 
The refusal to withdraw from the Cologne zone 
does quite definitely constitute a breach of the 
Versailles Treaty, and we treasure too highly our 
country’s good name to acquiesce in an action 
which not only damages British prestige in the 
eyes of the world but also imperils the solution of 
the whole problem of European security. 


THE FRENCH VIEW 


In appealing either for the immediate evacua- 
tion of Cologne or for the immediate publication 
of so grave a report on Germany’s armaments as 
to justify the continued occupation, we are not 
forgetful of the difficulties of France. The 
Western Pact, as outlined by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons last March, did not arouse 
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much enthusiasm in France, but at least it 
promised some measure of security. The British 
Government should as soon as possible repeat 
these proposals in greater detail so that the French 
—and, incidentally, also the Germans—will be in 
no doubt as to the conditions upon which this 
country would again send her armies across the 
Channel. When uncertainty on this point no 
longer exists France will, we believe, view the 
evacuation of Cologne with equanimity. We are 
encouraged in this belief by the failure of the Bloc 
National at last Sunday’s municipal elections. A 
section of the French Press is anxiously pointing 
out that the Cartel des Gauches has not won many 
seats. This, however, is not the important point. 
‘What is both important and hopeful is the fact 
that the parties of moderation in France should 
have gained at all, despite the excitement aroused 
by the election of the new German President. 


MR. HOUGHTON 


Words are sometimes more important than 
deeds, and the first speech in England of Mr. 
Houghton, the new American Ambassador, is one 
of the most important events of the week. It does 
not astonish us to learn that the continued assist- 
ance of the United States will depend upon the 
disappearance of the war mind in Europe. Promi- 
nent Americans have uttered this warning time 
and again, and we have the Dawes Report to 
remind us of Washington’s willingness to support 
constructive efforts. Mr. Houghton’s speech is 
principally important on account of the moment 
chosen for its delivery. In France and Germany 
it should have a salutary effect; here it will 
encourage efforts to solve the problem of security 
as the problem of reparations has, we hope, been 
solved. We happen to know that the veiled 
menace the speech contained has not passed un- 
noticed in Germany, and Germany stands too 
greatly in need of American financial assistance to 
neglect American advice. Dr. Luther’s speech of 
April 29 and Mr. Houghton’s speech of May 4 
together create a hopeful atmosphere for the 
renewed discussions of Europe’s greatest problem. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


Last Monday the largest special conference the 
League of Nations has ever summoned opened in 
Geneva to draw up a Convention on the inter- 
national traffic in arms. Although such important 
non-Member States as the United States and 
Germany are represented, there are political diffi- 
culties which may render agreement impossible. 
The Draft Convention under discussion provides 
for the complete prohibition of the export of arms 
to certain backward countries in Africa and Asia 
and for the export to other countries only with 
Government licences. Persia and Abyssinia are 
already protesting against inclusion in the pro- 
hibited zones and the export licence system has at 
least one great drawback: provision is made for 
the publication of all details of this licensed traffic. 
Thus, while no details of the armaments of the 
producing countries would be made known, full 
publicity would be given to the imports of all non- 
producing countries. This fact might well lead 
the non-producing countries to set up as manu- 
facturers on their own account, with the result 
that the production of armaments might be 
increased rather than reduced. This is only one 
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of the many difficulties which the conference wil} 
have to face. 


A CASE IN POINT 


The dangers of the unrestricted trade in 
and munitions are illustrated by Abdel Krim’s 
attack on the French Protectorate in Morocco 
Very little food is reaching the Rifis, but 
apparently they are suffering from no shortage of 
munitions. According to Belgian official fi 
almost one-third of Belgium’s export of gun. 
powder in 1923—the figures for 1924 are not 
available—went to Morocco and is presumably now 
being used against Belgium’s allies, the French, 
Nor are Belgian armament firms the only 
offenders. Marshal Lyautey hopes, in conjunction 
with the Spaniards, to prevent the smuggling of 
arms to the Rifis and, should he succeed, Abdel 
Krim will soon cease to menace the tranquillity of 
Northern Africa. Furthermore, despite the 
obvious gravity of the Rifi attack against the 
French, it is doubtful whether they will succeed 
in arousing the local tribes in the French zone as 
they did in the Spanish zone, for there can be no 
comparison between Spanish methods of coloniza- 
tion and the amazingly successful and tactful work 
of Marshal Lyautey. 


ATTACKS ON MR. CHURCHILL 


The recent performances of a section of the 
ostensibly Conservative Press in regard to the 
Budget can excite among genuine Conservatives 
nothing but contempt. Mr. Churchill’s Budget is 
open to reasonable criticism at various points, and 
we ourselves have questioned the wisdom or 
expediency of portions of it. But it is, on the 
whole, a bold attempt to apply the ideas of 
enlightened Conservatism to national difficulties 
under very unfavourable conditions. To listen to 
the Rothermere and Beaverbrook papers one would 
suppose that it contained little but a tax on silk and 
that of all things silk was most necessary to this 
nation. The attacks on Mr. Churchill are not 
rendered more respectable by the pretence that they 
are delivered with reluctance by those who would 
fain support him; and it is nonsense to treat the 
Budget as if it were his private production when it 
is in fact the Government’s. 


THE SILK ‘‘ STUNT ”’ 

Time was when most of the papers that now 
assail Mr. Churchill wrote as if the final test of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s wisdom must be his 
attitude towards penny postage. We hear nothing 
of that now. It is silk that is the test. And why? 
Because silk is of interest to women, and it is 
thought easy to stampede women voters. Of 
course, it is a nuisance to have to pay more for 
silk, or for anything else. But new sources of 
revenue have to be discovered, and the selection of 
silk, as in some degree a luxury, is reasonable 
enough, though the countervailing excise on home 
produced artificial silk is in our opinion an error. 
Yet certain ‘‘ millionaire’? organs have apparently 
decided that Mr. Churchill shall fall or be dis- 
credited on silk. It is, however, a century and a 
half, or more, since anyone was hanged in a silk 
halter, and the last victim was not a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer but simply a Peer who happened to 
be a murderer and was accorded this delicate 
tribute to his social status. 
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LABOUR AND SILK 

Labour would appear to be strangely exercised 
these days about questions of attire. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has lately found it necessary to give 
his followers an explanation of the almost pluto- 
cratic trousers he had inadvertently worn, and his 
colleagues are deeply agitated by the thought that 
the young women who draw the dole in artificial 
silk hose will have to pay more of the public money 
for them. We dislike the countervailing excise on 
artificial silk made in this country because, though 
it leaves the British manufacturer at a certain 
advantage as against the foreigner, it presses 
hardly on a British industry capable of consider- 
able development but not yet strong enough to bear 
burdens. But the suggestion that artificial silk is 
a necessity for working girls and others in a more 
or less humble way is ridiculous. There is nothing 
derogatory in drawing the dole in cotton stockings. 


THE DOLE INQUIRY 


It is, we think, unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment have decided to postpone the inquiry into 
the administration and distribution of unemployed 
benefit. The number of evasions is increasing 
daily and must now run into several thousands. 
It is folly to think that the situation can be met by 
waiting for cases to be reported to the local com- 
mittees. What is required is more stringent 
regulations if not an amendment of the Acct itself. 
It was generally understood that the Government 
had decided to set up a Parliamentary Committee 
to make the necessary investigations, but it would 
now appear from the Labour Minister’s reply to 
a question in the House of Commons that the 
Cabinet have not made up their minds what 
course to pursue. Meanwhile public opinion is 
rising. There is already opposition to the new 
contributions demanded for the measure of social 
reform outlined in the Budget. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has admitted that the finance of 
his scheme is based on unemployment figures 
going down. Surely then it is the Government’s 
duty to see that every care is taken to guard 
against fraud. If the legislative safeguards now 
in force are not sufficient for the purpose, and it is 
clear they are not, common-sense and common 
justice require they should be strengthened and 
the step taken without delay. The longer it is 
postponed the greater will be the cost to the State, 
the greater the tax on industry. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


If the first stories that came through of the 
Prince of Wales’s doings in South Africa were 
atl of the lighter side of his tour, succeeding 
messages must have convinced the sceptics of the 
solid usefulness of his visit. His easy manner and 
general accessibility have gone home to the hearts 
of the people of South Africa, both Boer and 
English. Singularly apt was his allusion to 
Dominion status as ‘‘ a commonplace right of all 
the Dominions.’’ This reference alone should 
bring together parties that have too long stood 
aloof. To quote the words of a prominent 
Nationalist ‘‘ we feel happy about the visit, it will 
go a long way towards producing better feeling 
between Dutch and English.’ If the Prince’s 
tour does nothing more than achieve this end he 
will have done much for the progress of South 


Africa and the strengthening of those Imperial 
ties which alone can secure peace and prosperity 
for the Empire. 


A BULGARIAN RESPITE 


We do not wish to be gloomy, but we cannot 
Share the apparently widespread belief that the 
troubles in Bulgaria are now over. Certainly no 
one can doubt the vigour with which M. Zankoff, 
the Premier, is stamping out Communism, but, 
however active propagandists from Moscow may 
have been, the crisis is due less to their efforts than 
to the economic situation. The country has been 
exhausted by more than a decade of unsuccessful 
wars, and the Greek rejection of the Protocol for 
the protection of the Bulgarian minority in 
Greece, signed in Geneva last September, will cer- 
tainly not lessen the stream of half-starved 
refugees. No amount of severity towards 
Agrarians or Communists will create food and 
work for these newcomers. The British return to 
the gold standard will not facilitate the flotation 
of foreign loans, and we see no other source from 
which Bulgaria might obtain money to tide her 
over her financial troubles. In the circumstances 
we can hardly believe more than a month or so 
will pass before disturbances in Sofia will again 
be announced on the newspaper posters. 


A NEW OUTER CIRCLE 


A change in London life, which may have 
important effects on one of London’s arts, is the 
spread of the small suburban theatre. Barnes 
came into the ring last week, which already in- 
cluded stations at Kew Bridge, Putney Bridge, 
and Notting Hill, not to mention the familiar little 
theatres at Hampstead and Hammersmith, the 
** Old Vic,’’ and the hope of a new Sadlers Wells. 
The old suburban theatres, which used to take 
London successes at second hand have in several 
cases gone over to the films, and the new ones aim 
at leading Central London’s taste instead of follow- 
ing it. They usually produce new plays and afford 
fresh hopes to that most patient person, the 
unknown dramatist. Sometimes ‘‘a run’”’ is 
attempted, and Mr. St. John Ervine’s extremely 
interesting play ‘ The Ship,’ with its conflict of 
men and machinery, is being played for an 
indefinite season at the Century Theatre, Notting 
Hill, and is giving Miss Lena Ashwell an 
opportunity to renew her old profession. 


LORD LEVERHULME 


The death of Lord Leverhulme, which we record 
with regret, removes one of the outstanding 
figures of industry and commerce and a man of 
extraordinarily assertive personality. The lives of 
all self-made men are a romance, and that of this 
son of a wholesale grocer in Bolton was certainly 
no exception. It is not possible in a short note to 
sum up his vivid career, and it is too soon to 
assess his place in the gallery of great men of 
business. He will be remembered for a while as 
a man who towards the end of his life found the 
limelight in a series of spirited controversies; but 
long after these legends have died he will live in 
the memory as an employer of labour who 
genuinely had the interests of his workers at heart 
and did a very great deal to further their happi- 
ness and to improve the relations between employer 
and employed. He was essentially a pioneer. 
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THE “PICTURES” AND THE PEOPLE 


HE reimposition of the McKenna Duties on 
| imported films, though helpful in some 
degree, cannot really check developments 
which are making us mentally a dependency of 
America. Before the war, nearly a quarter of the 
films shown on British screens were of British 
origin, though the actual position of the British 
industry was weaker than such a proportion sug- 
gests. The war almost entirely suspended British 
production, without much affecting American 
enterprise, and in 1919 the percentage of British 
films thrown on British screens was barely three. 
Since then a little progress has been made, 
spasmodically, as during the vigorously organized 
** British film weeks,’’ but as against this we must 
set the withdrawal, sometimes in rather scandalous 
circumstances, of a good many all-British films 
from the industry and the much increased reluct- 
ance of financiers to find money for British film- 
producing enterprises. Broadly speaking, the 
situation to-day is that this country rents and uses 
American and Continental films but does not pro- 
duce films of its own on a serious commercial scale. 
Such being the position, the British industry is 
quite unexcited by the restoration of the McKenna 
Duties. Having so little to protect, it would not 
with any warmth welcome a larger measure of 
protection. Yet many of its leaders are not 
resigned to their lot, and periodically attempts are 
made to raise the proportion of British to imported 
films, without reliance on any such assistance as 
a modest duty can give the British producer. 
There is still time to arrest a process which is 
not merely of considerable economic disadvantage 
to this country, since the British cinema industry 
could employ 50,000 more workers if it produced 
half the films shown here, but gravely damaging 
to British and Imperial patriotism. The British 
industry, however, has fallen back disheartened 
by the scanty success of its efforts during the last 
few years, and though some of its leaders are 
ready enough to co-operate with outside helpers, 
few are prepared to take the initiative. Indeed, 
during our investigations we have found some 
British firms so afraid of alienating the American 
and other foreign firms from which they derive 
their goods as to be unwilling even to discuss the 
possibility of a counter-move against the foreign 
supplies. The weakness of the British position is 
indeed sufficient to depress anyone who studies it. 
America has some 17,000 cinemas, which means 
she has enough to pay for the production of any 
successful film, and can afford, having covered 
cost by dealing in the home market, to export the 
film at a price very much Jower than any British 
producer, with only some 3,500 cinemas to cater 
for, can accept, ~The important markets in the 
British Empire do not help the British producer. 
Geographical and other reasons make it natural 
that the Canadian cinemas should be, under almost 
any conditions, supplied by America; but Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and India are 
also dominated by American or other foreign 
enterprise. And even here at home, though exhi- 
bitors have now and then been worked into 
temporary enthusiasm for British films, the great 
majority are ordinarily booked up with American 
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films to an extent which leaves little or no 
for British enterprise. Nor is that all. 
moment the British producer individually or co}. 
lectively makes a serious endeavour to push his 
wares, the American competitor lowers prices 
temporarily, sometimes going so far as to offer not 
only his own film for next to nothing but a con. 
tribution towards losses resulting from the excly. 
sion of the British film which is thus squeezed out 
The British industry can do something, by 
financial and general co-operation between sy 
plier and exhibitor, to give British films another 
chance, but will hardly take heart to do so unless 
definite and strong support from outside is guar. 
anteed. The assistance it requires could come 
from several sources, from manufacturers con. 
vinced of the value of the film as a means of 
advertisement, from political and social bodies 
using the film for propaganda, from Dominions 
anxious to promote Imperial unity. But, apart 
from this special aid, the industry must receive, 
as it is entitled to do, the continuous support of 
the public as a whole. It cannot possibly be 
desired by the normal citizen that the younger 
generation should grow up denationalized in its 
social ideas and talking the jargon of the captions 
on American films. Nor can it be a matter of 
indifference to him that our kinsfolk in the 
Dominions should be getting, as they are, ninety- 
seven out of every hundred representations of life 
on the films from America, Germany and other 
countries outside the Empire, -aad the peoples of 
India, for the most part utterly incapable of dis- 
criminating between British and other foreign pro- 
ducts, should be deriving their ideas of white 
civilization from Hollywood or Berlin. The 
organization of public opinion on this matter, how- 
ever, will never be successful unless the British 
industry is given the opportunity to produce its 
best in adequate quantities and for a period long 
enough to allow of the public becoming familiar 
with its work. That is to say, for a time at least, 
we ought to adopt the German system, under 
which a foot of German film has to be taken by 
the foreigner for every foot of foreign film allowed 
in. So high a proportion might not in our case be 
practicable, but some basis must be fixed for com- 
pulsory reciprocity. Without that, every effort 
will be in great part met by under-cutting of prices 
by foreign suppliers and robbed of full effect by 
blacklegging by some of the exhibitors. We are 
no longer the people who feel kinship in our com- 
mon relation to Shakespeare; our spiritual home 
is now the cinema; and at all costs we must see 
to it that the home is at least in part British. 


THE NEW WEMBLEY 


HE gates of Wembley will be opened again 

as these words get into print. It would be 

idle to pretend that the revival of the exhibi- 
tion is viewed hopefully in every quarter. Mis- 
givings have been expressed, and even on the eve 
of the opening, by public men who are sympathetic 
towards the objects of the exhibition, and to cite 
no other sceptics we have heard from more than 
one speaker in the House of Lords, in the discus- 
sion of the State guarantee, that the whole amount 
guaranteed will have to be contributed to meet loss 
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on the second year of Wembley. For ourselves, 
we are less pessimistic about the financial prospects 
of Wembley in 1925; but even if the State should 
have to meet to the full its conditional undertaking, 
the sum paid out would hardly be a true loss to 


the nation. 

It is only by such exhibitions that the immense 
and varied opportunities offered by the Empire 
can be brought home to those who, for 
one reason or another, feel that their future 
lies outside the country. It is not only to the 

tential emigrant of the ordinary type that such 
exhibitions are instructive and suggestive, for it is 
not only those portions of the Empire which can 
accommodate British settlers that are represented 
at Wembley... The visitor may see there some- 
thing of what India has to offer at a time when it 
seems as if, administrative opportunities being 
narrowed, the Englishman in his dealings with 
that country were destined largely to revert to his 
old function as trader. There, too, he may see 
something of the opportunities offered by the 
Crown Colonies. And, as he studies these, it may 
be borne in upon him that the problems of the 
Empire are not matters of relegation to a few 
experts but of real and immediate concern to every 
voter in this country. 


Imperialists are rather apt to speak as if the 
evolution of the Empire towards greater unity were 
inevitable. It is nothing of the sort. In those 
parts of the Empire, and they contain by far the 
bulk of British subjects overseas, which are 
inhabited chiefly by Asiatics and Africans there is 
no instinctive clinging to this country. On the 
contrary, we can witness there the paradox that, as 
British culture is spread superficially, there is a 
violent reaction against it, and instruments of our 
own providing are used against us. Even in cer- 
tain of the Dominions, and among the white 
population, there are forces, French in one 
instance, Dutch in another, which make for 
spiritual if not for political separation from this 
country. And in defence against these tendencies 
we cannot create any such thing as Imperial 
citizenship. As was explained in these columns 
two years ago, Imperial citizenship is a mere 
phrase. Diversity of civilizations within the 
Empire and great inequality in standards of life 
render it quite impossible for every part of the 
Empire freely to admit immigrants from every 
other part. Where they are admitted and enjoy 
civic rights, they do so either by virtue of special 
local legislation conferring such rights or in the 
absence of special excluding legislation. Nowhere 
have they, or can they have, such rights in con- 
sequence of mere British allegiance, the sole right 
conferred by allegiance on all British subjects being 
that of defence against attack or injury by a 
foreign Power. Thus the Empire can be held 
together only by the goodwill of its private citizens, 
and that itself can only be aroused by an instructed 
sense of the ways in which we all depend on each 
other, materially and otherwise. With a little 
prompting, the man in the street ought to be 
able, as he moves through the new Wembley, 
to perceive something of all this. We are 
confident that as a rule he will perceive it, even 
though, in the British way, he should talk of 
Wembley simply as an affair of sideshows and 
pretend that he tolerates it only for its amusements. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE 


S it really possible that, after all, the so-called 

abstruse science of politics is easy, and that, 

in this realm as in all others, mere common- 
sense goes farther than our scepticism will let us 
imagine? A glance at the brief but so far success- 
ful career of the Painlevé Cabinet seems to favour 
the idea. Few administrations start under such 
adverse conditions as M. Painlevé’s encountered at 
its birth. Yet, here he has been Prime Minister 
for a period which in such a crisis appears much 
longer than it really is, and, in spite of the 
presence at the Ministry of Finance of the one 
person who seemed impossible there, M. Caillaux, 
he is more successful than M. Herriot was. 

The chief reason is evidently that the Chambers 
vanished on their regular recess the moment the 
Cabinet was formed, and will not meet again till 
May 26. Their absence creates a delightful still- 
ness and gives the various Ministers, on their 
entering office, six weeks of inestimable leisure. 
Had it been otherwise, M. Painlevé would at once 
have been compelled by the Chamber to say that 
he had no idea of not following M. Blum and the 
Socialists on every question, while in the Senate 
M. Caillaux would not have had two days’ respite 
before producing a financial nostrum which he did 
not possess. Cabinets usually consume so much 
energy in mere talk that, when they are silent, 
they give the nation the impression that they are 
governing. But it must be admitted too that M. 
Painlevé, the so-called impractical scientist and the 
so-called violent Radical, has shown more sense 
and more moderation than the vaunted executive 
ability of the Mayor of Lyons ever gave 
evidence of. A lighter atmosphere has been 
the immediate result. Irreconcilables insist, it is 
true, that M. Painlevé is only showing this 
moderation because he needs money, and, owing 
to an extraordinary situation, money can only 
come to him if there is an Ambassador to the 
Vatican. They may be right, but actions always 
reap their reward, and the reward of M. Painlevé 
is an evident unstraining of the whole situation 
and a return of confidence. The same pheno- 
menon—that is to say, peace in spite of mistrust— 
was seen in Germany when Bismarck made up his 
mind to stop the Kulturkampf. 

M. Caillaux has been as wise as his chief. Not 
a sound, except stern advice to the Ministers to 
economize every farthing, or sphinx-like com- 
munications to The Times, proceeds from the 
Ministry of Finance. ‘‘ I am no wizard,”’ says the 
man who was supposed to have a magic wand. 
But this very affirmation works. The object of 
the Minister is not to obtain money—this could be 
done in dozens of ways—it is to recreate con- 
fidence, so that the French bond-holders will no 
longer feel inclined to present their bonds for pay- 
ment. Six weeks’ respite from threats of confisca- 
tion, accompanied by a modesty unusual in M. 
Caillaux and a moderation in strong contrast with 
his recent speeches, are gradually putting dis- 
quietude to sleep. 

It was remarkable that, while the Mayor of 
Lyons tried to inject as much politics as possible 
into the municipal elections by denouncing the 
Senate for being ‘‘a conspiracy of bankers and 
prelates,’’ the new Prime Minister refrained from 
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saying a word. The result is that, as the municipal 
elections return very nearly the same muni- 
cipalities as before and the Senate is not likely 
to be affected by the results, the said Senate has 
not been offended by the Government, and when 
the next session begins, an atmosphere of concord, 
instead of one of ill-will may prevail. Who could 
have predicted this a month ago? 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


By Sir CLEMENT KINLOCH-CooKE, K.B.E., M.P. 


T tis critical position of the coal industry in 
this country and its effect upon our economic 
stability is not, I fear, sufficiently appreciated 
by the man in the street. Nor is this surprising 
seeing that by long usage we have grown accus- 
tumed to regard coal as a commodity of our daily 
life, inexhaustible and readily obtainable. All that 
has hitherto concerned the domestic purchaser is 
the variation in price which occurs as winter 
approaches. The ordinary individual pays no 
heed to the fact that coal is the life blood of all our 
industries or that upon the export of coal depends 
our national prosperity. If ships go out without 
coal they go in ballast and shipping is affected, 
the cost of the freight of goods brought back rises 
and the consumer has to pay increased prices. 
Moreover, if coal is not exported in sufficient quan- 
tities the volume of our food supplies and raw 
material suffers accordingly, to what extent may 
be gauged by the knowledge that four-fifths of our 
food and a larger proportion still of our raw 
material comes from overseas. 

My purpose is not to write a treatise on coal or 
to deal with the scientific side of the industry. 
Nor do I propose discussing low temperature car- 
bonization. My object is to place before the reader 
a few facts, leaving him to form his own opinions 
and draw his own conclusions. Let me begin with 
a truism. We possess the finest coal in the world 
and our miners are as fine a body of workmen as 
any. What then is wrong with the industry? 
Why is coal so dear? How is it that our export 
trade goes down? And it does go down and is still 
going down. In 1913 we exported 98 million tons 
of coal. Last year we only exported 61,650,000 
tons and this includes coal exported to the Free 
State, which, of course, did not come into the 
export figures of 1913. Comparing 1924 with the 
previous year our export of coal fell 17 millions. 
This year the fall will be still greater. 

Without doubt the change from coal to oil in the 
Navy and the great liners plays an important part 
in the situation, while the greatly increased produc- 
tion of coal in U.S.A., France, Germany, Belgium 
and Holland has much to do with the decrease in 
the exportation of British coal and the capture of 
our old markets by foreign competitors. Nor must 
one leave out of account, in this connexion, the 
assistance given by the reparation scheme and the 
Dawes plan. Again, the development of water- 
power in Italy since the war has caused the Italian 
Government to cease taking coal from us; this 
means a loss of 2,500,000 tons per annum to the 
export trade of South Wales. There is not the 
slightest chance of foreign competition becoming 
less. On the contrary, it is likely to increase rather 
than diminish. In the Ruhr alone 5 million 
tons of coal and 4 million tons of coke are awaiting 


export, and by the chemical treatment of her 
brown coal Germany is able to use that product for 


home consumption, and so export her black coaj | 


in competition with British coal. 

But there are other matters to be taken into con. 
sideration: output and costs. And these are 
matters within our own control. After the war, 
when our coal trade had every opportunity to 
advance and foreign markets were open, instead 
of making increased production a bull point in their 
policy the Miners’ Unions adopted the principle 
of ‘‘ ca’canny ’’ with disastrous results both to the 
men and the industry. Then came the demand for 
shorter hours and higher wages, followed by a 
series of strikes. Finally we had the Sankey Com. 
mission, which it was hoped would put everything 
right; instead of that it put everything wrong, 
With the object of bringing about a better feeling 
between all classes and with the assurance that the 
shorter day would mean increased output the 
Seven Hours Act was placed on the Statute Book. 
But what has happened? In spite of an arrange. 
ment as to wages and the distribution of profits 
discontent continues and output declines. In 1913 
the output per man per shift was 20.3 cwts. Last 
year it was 17.6, a drop of thirteen per cent. Com. 
pare this with the U.S.A. Taking 1920, the latest 
figures available, the output per man per shift 
was 4 tons bituminous coal, 2} tons anthracite; so 
that in one case the American miner produces four 
times as much coal as the British miner, in the 
other 2} tons. Admittedly conditions are different 
but conditions do not affect my arguments. As 
regards the German output of coal, in Germany 
last year it went up 41 million tons. 

The question of costs is reflected in prices. In 
1924 the inclusive price of best steam coal at the 
pithead was gs. 6d. a ton; in the same year wages 
alone in this country represented 13s. 24d. per ton; 
after adding overhead charges and other costs the 
price works out at 21s. per ton. America produces 
coal at fifty-five per cent. less than we do here. 
As to German prices, a Dutch ship-owner said only 
the other day that he had always bought British 
coal but could no longer do so as German coal was 
6s. a ton cheaper. It is sometimes said that the 
coal owners are receiving too great a share of the 
profits. Taking the period from May 1 to Decem- 
ber 31 last year, the coal mines in England, Scot- 
land and Wales produced divisible proceeds 
valued at £1,501,804. Of this amount 98.12 per 
cent. went in wages to the men and 1.88 per cent. 
to the owners. If all the money had gone to the 
men this would only have made an addition to 
their wages of 8d. a week per head. Moreover, to 
make up sufficient money to pay the men’s wages 
the coal owners in South Wales, Scotland and 
Lancashire have had to give up their share and so 
get no profit at all. 

Is it any wonder that pits are closing down? 
Like other businesses coal mining cannot be carried 
on at a loss. And yet the Socialist Party have 
selected this time to try and amend or replace the 
Minimum Wage Bill of 1912, oblivious of the fact 
that the suggestions they make would increase the 
price of coal production by 2s. to 3s. per ton, 
taking an average over the whole country, an addi- 
tion to our coal bill of £20,000,000 a year. If the 
industry cannot find the money, say the Socialist 
Party, then the people who use the coal should 
pay a subsidy so that the miners’ wages may be 
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increased. Without entering into the ethics of this 
suggestion, it is common’ knowledge that the 
ordinary customer is already cutting down his 
supply of coal on account of high prices. If the 
commercial customer be called on to pay higher 
prices this would mean that the home customer 
would have to pay more for his goods and the 
manufacturer could not sell abroad—only another 
way of letting the foreigner in, a pastime which 
seems to be an obsession with members of the 
Socialist Party. I am no advocate of low wages. 
On the contrary, I would like the men to receive 
the highest wage that the capacity of the industry 
can pay; but that wage must be earned and it can 
only be earned by greater production. Why do 
other countries succeed when we fail? The answer 
is clear: high costs and low production. We have 
seen what can be done by the Vauxhall experiment 
and if the experiment can succeed in one place, 
why should it not do so in another ? 

There can be no doubt that the Seven Hours 
Act is responsible for the decreased production of 
coal which has not been without effect upon costs. 
If that Act were repealed or at any rate suspended 
the coal position would probably be very different 
to-day but apparently the Miners’ Unions block 
the way, they are still opposed to any return to an 
eight hours’ day. There is one way and one way 
only in which matters can be put right and that is 
for owners and men to get together and by some 
method of combination to arrive at a system of 
working the coalfields that will increase output and 
reduce costs. If this be done our present troubles 
would disappear, and the price of coal brought 
within a figure that would allow us to compete suc- 
cessfully with the product of other countries. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


HIS has been a dull week in the House of 
"T Commons. The opposition to the Budget 

which is being so industriously manufactured 
by a certain section of the Press has not yet been 
teflected in the Chamber. The speech of Sir 
Robert Horne which I referred to in this article 
last week covered ten columns of Hansard, nine 
of which were devoted to wholehearted support of 
the Budget, while in the tenth some anxiety was 
expressed as to the ability of industry to support 
at the present time the burden that the insurance 
scheme would impose upon it. This speech was 
described the next morning in headlines as the 
“Tory Revolt ’’ against the Budget: ‘‘ Slashing 
Attack by Sir Robert Horne.”’ 

Sir Robert has since, on the subject of the Gold 
Standard, offered unqualified support to the 
Government, and the Tory revolt is still without 
a leader. 

* * * 


There has been no incident to lend excitement 
to the scene since Mr. Churchill was shouted down 
by the Labour Party for daring to suggest the 
possibility that cases might exist in which 
unemployment benefit was being improperly 
received. The insolence and futility of Mr. 
Lansbury, the Capitalist Labour Member for Bow 
and Bromley, on this occasion reached their high- 
water mark. If the suggestion that there may be 


among the million and a quarter unemployed some 
cases not wholly deserving of sympathy is to be 
interpreted as an insult to the working people of 
England, the time will come when we shall be for- 
bidden to say in public that there exist thieves or 
murderers for fear of offending the bulk of honest 
people. On this occasion the Labour Members 
had the satisfaction of preventing the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from making an important state- 
ment on a matter of social reform, and listened 
instead to the dusky member for North Battersea 
who was very rightly called to order by the Chair- 
man when he addressed the Committee as ‘‘ My 
friends.”’ 

On the same day a brilliant and effective maiden 
speech was contributed to the debate by Captain 
McMillan, one of the most promising of those 
younger Conservatives on whose efforts the future 
of the party must depend. He replied to the 
appeal made during the recess by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald urging the more progressive elements 
in the Tory Party to range themselves under the 
banner of Labour, and explained that the younger 
members for whom he spoke were not quite so 
young as the late Prime Minister appeared to 
think them. 

* 


While the ‘‘ Tory revolt ’’ is slow to take shape 
the fissures in the Liberal Party spread apace. 
Already we have been presented with three diverse 
views upon the Budget from those two upper 
benches below the gangway where leaders 
accumulate while the party decays. Mr. Runci- 
man supports the return to the gold standard and 
is in favour of the insurance scheme, both of which 
incur the guttural condemnation of Sir Alfred 
Mond. Then comes Captain Guest with the 
announcement that he speaks for a section of his 
party, equal in number to the Muses, whose 
unqualified approval of the Budget and praise of 
the Government are so overwhelming that after- 
wards the more restrained and sober support of 
the Government’s genuine adherents sounds as 
frigid as the affection of Cordelia after the 
protestations of Goneril and Regan. Captain 
Guest, we cannot forget, is the cousin of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But who, we ask 
each other, are the remainder of the group? Mr. 
Churchill cannot have nine cousins in the 
Liberal Party. 


* 


It is interesting to note how many members are 
prepared to speak on the abstruse and arid sub- 
ject of the Gold Standard and at the same time to 
speculate on the number who have any real com- 
prehension of the subject. Few have the dis- 
arming candour of Captain Cazalet, the rosy- 
cheeked young member for Chippenham, who pre- 
faced his remarks by confessing that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about. Such ingenuous- 
ness in an older member might have proved 
irritating and provoked a retort concerning the 
waste of Parliamentary time. 

The Labour Party were in a difficult position 
over this question as their cfficial spokesman, Mr. 
Snowden, was the author only a few weeks ago of 
a published article recommending the return to the 
Gold Standard at the earliest possible opportunity. 
So that all they could protest against in the words 
of their amendment was the ‘‘ undue precipitance ”’ 
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with which the Government had followed Mr. 
Snowden’s advice. In these circumstances it was 
not surprising that the ex-Chancellor’s speech was 
the worst performance we have yet had from him 
and was so completely demolished by Sir Robert 
Horne that, as Mr. Churchill truly observed, it 
rendered any further reply from him almost super- 
fluous. But he gave us the reply at considerable 
length and repeated the triumph that he scored in 
his Budget speech, succeeding in keeping the 
House interested and amused for over an hour with 
the most unpromising material that any orator 
could have to deal with. 
* * 


It was with a sense of relief on Wednesday that 
we abandoned these thorny paths of high finance 
and descended to the consideration of so homely 
a subject as tea. But even here considerable differ- 
ence of opinion was discovered. Tea was at first 
described as a stimulant, which brought to his feet 
Mr. Macquisten, the witty Scottish member who 
is always a firm supporter of stimulants of a sterner 
kind. He informed the House that tea was a 
poison, that it was ruining the health of the nation 
and that the consumers of it were ridiculously 
undertaxed in comparison with their more robust 
brethren. In the absence of Lady Astor, Mr. 
Scrymgeour, the prohibitionist member for Dun- 
dee, delivered a temperance oration in reply to his 
compatriot, which, unlike most temperance 
orations, was exceedingly temperate in tone. We 
passed on to the more controversial topic of the 
McKenna duties, the discussion on which was 
enlivened by a Liberal member reading quotations 
from what Mr. Gladstone said in 1860 on the 
pernicious influence of Protection. 

First CITIZEN 


FROM HEAVEN OR OF MEN? 


OR some years past there has been a grow- 
F ine tendency to shift the weight of religious 

apologetic from ‘‘ dogma ”’ to ‘* experience.”’ 
This, no doubt, is a perfectly sound attitude. For 
no religion has any meaning at all except in so far 
as it is ‘‘ experienced,’’ and no dogma is worth the 
trouble of understanding except in so far as it 
states or symbolizes religious facts that ‘‘ experi- 
ence ’’ has verified. Our age, at least, will have 
none of it on other terms: and the theologians 
come to easy terms with us. ‘‘ Religious experi- 
ence ’’ is the starting point, the raw material of 
Theology ; and the doctrines, dogmas, decrees, and 
definitions are but attempts to think out and 
express in words what sort of Universe it is in 
which such experience occurs, and what—in the 
last resort—is implied about God and Man and 
their relationship. This line of argument can, I 
think, be justified, though taken alone it can 
hardly carry the weight: but it has in fact, as we 
shall see, almost broken down altogether. Samson- 
like, it has pulled down its temple. 

It all depends what we mean by “ religious 
experience.” Can we mark off a certain area in 
the whole field of human experience and label it 
distinctively religious? This is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding: for our experience is a concrete whole, 
and we cannot mark it off into areas. It is con- 
stantly growing in richness and changing in 
quality: it is not passive but active and creative, 


and the self is active in all its activities. And jt 
seems that the only valid meaning which the 
phrase ‘‘ religious experience ’’ can bear is the 
whole experience of the religious man, the total 
reaction to the Universe of one who recognizes it 
as spiritual. If so, an apologetic built upon it 
must be as wide as experience itself : it must range 
over history and science, zsthetics, ethics, anthro. 
pology. It must be, in fact, a religious philosophy 
—which is precisely what the world is waiting for 
to replace a ‘‘ theology ’’ which has broken down, 


But the tendency of a host of writers nowadays 
is to equate ‘‘ religious experience ’’ with certain 
recognizable states of consciousness marred by 
specific emotional reactions. And the danger is 
lest these psychological states—which by no means 
all religious people share—should be taken as the 
acme of religion. And then the old question, 
‘* From heaven or of men? ”’ presents itself with 
a new urgency. For psychological analysis can 
easily trace the subjective conditions which make 
these feeling-experiences possible: and the step 
is easy—though totally illogical—to saying they 
are that—and nothing more. But no one would 
argue in any other science that to trace the condi- 
tions determining a phenomenon proves the 
phenomenon itself unreal, and it is not fair to do 
this with religion. To examine the conditions of 
knowledge does not prove there is no Truth to be 
known. 


Psychological analysis can render a high service 
to religion. It can save men from religious self- 
deception—one of the greatest dangers to mankind 
—by showing how our supposed religious con- 
victions are conditioned by our own subjective 
states—our compensations, conflicts, and the like. 
Its function, in other words, is to save us from 
putting our trust in religious subjectivity. We 
must, in a sense, make God in our own image: 
‘but we need a strong reminder now and 
then that we are not the centre of the 
Universe, nor our psychological states of cosmic 
interest. It is merely silly to pray to our- 
selves. If auto-suggestion were indeed the whole 
of religion, it would certainly not be devoid of 
real value; but it would not be what religious 
people mean by it. For certainly, as Prof. Pratt 
has said, the chief subjective value of religious 
residue is the belief—whether true or false—that it 
is something more than subjective. But to show 
what mistakes may be made about religion, and to 
trace the psychological antecedents of any sup- 
posed religious experience, cannot, surely, be 
taken as demonstrating that nothing is experienced 
at all beyond our own subjective auto-suggestion. 


These remarks are induced by a perusal of a new 
book of Prof. Leuba. Prof. Leuba’s work is 
well known and appreciated by students of 
religious psychology ; but his latest book* will not 
—we fear—add greatly to his deservedly high 
reputation. It claims to deal with religious 
mysticism, but in fact it deals chiefly with five 
religious mystics, four of whom (one notices) are 
women, and at least three definitely pathological. 
It is surely a pity to study so vast a subject—so 
wide in its range and so rich in its varieties—on 
the basis of such slender evidence. What of 


**The Psychology of Religious Mysticisms.’ 
Leuba. Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 


By James 
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the massive strength and sanity of Augustine, 
Gregory, Bernard, and the rest ? But, starting 
from the idea that mysticism—in spite of his own 
wider definition—reaches its climax in religious 
ecstasy, the author has little ado to prove his 

int. An ecstasy closely akin to religious fervour 
can be induced, no doubt, by drugs and alcohol. 
(This is noted in ‘ The Acts of the Apostles.’) 
And the special form and contents of the visions 
attained by St. Theresa or Madame Guyon can be 
seen by the naked eye of the psychologist to be 
due to disorders in their psychic life—conflicts, 
sex-compensations, and all the rest of it. But it 
is equally true that the form in which the 
philosopher conceives the Timeless Absolute, or 
the mathematician the ideal triangle, and indeed 
the psycho-analyst the complex, are conditioned 
by their own unconscious processes. That does 
not prove that the triangle is not there: nor does 
the psychologist ever doubt the complex. We 
may grant that these women were “ morbid ’”’ in 
some direction; we may feel that St. Catharine of 
Genoa would have been a good deal less unbear- 
able, to herself and her disciples, if she could have 
consulted Dr. Hadfield; we need not deny that 
some of these ‘‘ experiences’’ were wrongly 
coloured and perverted by the psychological 
mechanism involved. But does that prove that the 
Object of the experience—even if partially mis- 
apprehended—was no true Reality at all? 
Psychology, qué psychology, cannot answer that. 
“Men and women are not converted by a 
rearrangement of these complexes.” 


In the latter part of his book Dr. Leuba is tilt- 
ing, we cannot but think, at a position which no 
educated Christian holds to-day. We do not 
believe in a God who has “‘ favourites,’’ and we 
do not think that ‘‘ increased reliance on hygiene 
or surgery or serum treatment ’’ involves, in 
faith or in fact, “‘a corresponding decrease in 
genuine reliance upon God ’’ (p. 320). They must 
be very backward in America. Perhaps that is 
why Dr. Leuba can menace us with statistics to 
show that the more enlightened thinkers are the 
less truck will they have with belief in a needless 
Deity. 

The fact is, nobody can usefully discuss the 
psychology of religion unless he knows religion 
from inside. We imply no disrespect to Dr. 
Leuba if we say that he quite obviously does not : 
and so he kills, the better to anatomize. 


VERSE 


VISION 


Ske days are gone when I could see your face, 
When all your loveliness was in my eyes 

A phantom image dancing into space, 
Fleeing from certainty to seek surprise. 


Your face is gone, for you are with me here. 

My eyes are shut; kneeling I ask for grace. 
If I was blind with sight forgive me dear, 

The days are gone when I could see your face. 


ELIZABETH BrIBESCO 


THE DEBATE OF SEX 
By GeraLp GOULD 


[« is time, surely, that something was said 
about men. I do not mean for them: there is, 
perhaps, nothing to be said for them. But 
there remains no reason why they should not be 
a topic, even if they can never be an ideal; and 
woman continues to usurp the adjectives very 
unfairly, now that she has so many substantive 
powers to her hand. I never hear men called intui- 
tive, or sensitive, or mutable, or congenitally dis- 
honest : all epithets to which they have good right. 
Men come in for the poor cast clouts of phrase- 
making, the empty and spiritless verbiage, dried 
leaves of compliment from one stem: they are 
‘** manly,’’ they are “ virile.’ What is idler than 
an idle compliment? And even this grace is being 
taken away: if you read anywhere that somebody 
has a ‘‘ masculine intelligence,’’ you will always 
find that the somebody is a woman. 

I sat in the Great Hall of the London School of 
Economics, surrounded by women who had left 
their homes to hear Miss Rebecca West and 
Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper debate whether the home 
was the proper place for women. 1 sat in the 
Great Hall of the London School of Economics, 
and thought less about Miss Rebecca West and 
Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper than about Mr. Secretary 
Addison, who wrote, more than two hundred years 
ago, in his Spectator, of the modern wife : 


She considers her husband as her steward, and looks upon 
discretion and good housewifery as little domestic virtues, 
unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks life lost in her 
own family, and fancies herself wut of the world when she 
is not in the Ring, the play-house, or the drawing-room: she 
lives in a perpetual motion of body and restlessness of thought, 
and is never easy in any one place, when she thinks there is 
more company in another. The missing of an opera the first 

night, would be more afflicting to her than the death of a 

child. She pities all the valuable part of her own sex, and 

calls every woman of a prudent modest retired life, a poor- 

spirited and unpolished creature. 
Juvenal, if I remember rightly, made a similar 
indictment with greater bitterness. Always women 
have enjoyed the abuse, men have had to be con- 
tent with the neglect. How much better is obloquy 
than apathy! Hate (I have read) may turn to 
love: indifference, never. 

I had hoped that Miss West would have some 
hard things to say about the male; but she spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger, and the charges 
she brought were but veiled praise. (These bril- 
liant women cannot know how their adulation 
embarrasses and depresses our unworthy sex !) 
Men, she said, admired failure. The masculine 
intuition of Mr. Duff Cooper was quick to discover 
that opening: women, he retorted, admired only 
success. What he said was as obviously non- 
sensical as what she said, and perhaps more 
seriously meant ; but what a tribute to man, to find 
him capable of appreciating the divine and touch- 
ing quality that fails! Success,’ says Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham somewhere, ‘‘ marks a man 
like drink.’? Men, said Miss West again, had not 
succeeded in adjusting themselves to their environ- 
ment. But is not adjustment death? Suppose we 
men were to lay this flattering unction to our souls, 
and answer in the words of Browning : 


Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature? 
In both, of such lower types are we 

Precisely because of our wider nature ; 
For time, theirs—ours, for eternity. 
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To-day’s brief passion limits their range; 
I: seethes with the morrow for us and more. 
They are perfect—how else? they shall never change: 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in store. 
The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 
With us; we are rough-hewn, nowise polished : 
They stand for our copy, and, once invested 
With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 


Browning was writing of the contrast between 
Florentine art and Greek; but his words have an 
almost fatal aptness to this controversy. Only, 
Miss West thinks men are the ones to be abolished. 
And even that is the eternal compliment : we had 
supposed ourselves too futile to merit abolition. 
And why did Miss West, in an inadequate attempt 
to use strong language against men, accuse them 
of an ‘‘ old-fashioned feminine point of view’’? 
This was too hard on her own sex: Tennyson’s 
Princess fell into the same error : 


To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Methinks he seems no better than a girl. 


And then, noticing what she had admitted : 


As girls were once, as we ourself have been: 
We had our dreams; perhaps he mixt with them: 
We toch on our dead self, nor shun to do it, 
Being other—since we learnt our meaning here, 
To lift the woman’s fall’n divinity 

Upon an even pedestal with man. 


No higher than that ? 


Neither Miss West nor Mr. Duff Cooper had the 
better of the argument, though Mr. Duff Cooper 
enjoyed the masculine privilege of the last word. 
Indeed, I could not see that they differed much : 
both seemed to think of man as a rather irritating 
but charming child, making his mud-pies over five 
continents ; but Miss West drew the deduction that 
woman should sally forth and clear up the mess, 
her opponent drew the deduction that woman 
should stop at home to comfort the child when he 
returned, fractious and grubby, for his tea. But 
if the premiss be inadequate, neither conclusion 
follows. 


And indeed it is rare for any conclusion to follow 
from the gladiatorial process known as “‘ trying 
conclusions.’’ Debaters are bound to score points 
rather than to see them. Mr. Duff Cooper urged 
that all the grand processes of creation go on in the 
home: Miss Austen, that great novelist, never 
left it! To which Miss West replied, with superb 
irrelevance, that at least Miss Austen’s spirit 
ranged abroad. And to that, in turn, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, that when a man gets home tired in the 
evening he does not mind where his wife’s spirit 
is. This was the nearest approach to abuse of men 
uttered by either disputant. And I fear its 
incidence may have been unintentional. 


It was left for Lady Gladstone, from the chair, 
to call attention to one basic and practical con- 
sideration: that, before we can sensibly discuss 
whether anybody should stay in the home, we must 
see that there are homes for people to stay in. 
First find your home! The rest of an entertaining 
afternoon served to illustrate the old fact—more 
significant than any of the theories advanced—that 
sex is a very difficult thing to take seriously in 
public. The audience had come expecting to 
laugh: was not the word ‘‘ woman’”’ on the pro- 


gramme? But of the large functions of home or 
State, little enough was thought or said. 

And so (but of course I cannot speak for the 
women), home. 


he Saturday Review 


THE THEATRE 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOEL 


By Ivor Brown 


Fallen Angels. By Noel Coward. The Globe Theatre. 


On With the Dance. Book and Lyrics by Noel Coward ; 
by Philip Braham and Noel Coward. The London Pavitt 


¢ ALLEN ANGELS ’ has created a bit of a 
fuss and it is easy to see the reason. Mr. 
Coward has employed the French farcical 

idiom for the English “‘ legitimate’ stage. If the 

second act of this piece, which shows two English 
wives waiting for their mutual lover and getting 
mildly drunk while he dallies, had been condensed 
into a ten-minutes sketch for a revue, little more 
would have been heard about it. If ‘ Fallen 
Angels’ had been written by Sacha Guitry and 
brought over here as part of the family luggage, 
it would have been acclaimed as witty, airy, 
deliciously Gallic and all the rest of it. If its 
plain-speaking had been wiped out, its central 
situation had been softened, and its hard, crisp 
dialogue had been reduced to the language of leers 
and winks, it would have been acclaimed as a jolly 

English farce. But since it is an English essay 

in the French mode a cry of shocked surprise has 

gone up. 


The cry is foolish. If it is stupid to make a 
mountain out of a molehill, it is equally stupid 
to make a mountain out of a minute midden. And 
if you insist that this play is indeed a midden, I 
shall reply that it is indeed minute. ‘ Fallen 
Angels’ is a trifle, careful in its dialogue and care- 
less in characterization, with a perfunctory scheme 
of composition and an ending as slack as the tail- 
ing-off of an impromptu charade. People who go 
to be shocked will be disappointed because the 
treatment is light-hearted in such a formal and 
artificial way that it is impossible to view the piece 
in the same mood that one brings to life or to its 
realistic portraiture; people who, impressed by all 
this ado about Noel, go to see a new force in the 
theatre will also come empty away, having experi- 
enced no new force at all but merely a new flip- 
pancy ; only those who go to be entertained by a 
brief and brittle farcical contraption are likely to 
be satisfied. The objectors may rail at Mr. 
Coward’s taste, but they cannot dispute his touch. 
This is light, rapid, and precise. His clipped, 
staccato, but explicit dialogue is an _ excellent 
instrument of his intentions. 


His intentions! There the moralist will be at 
us again. I concede at once that all art has moral 
implications and that ‘‘ Wili this do harm?”’ is 
a perfectly fair question to apply to any book, 
play, picture, or melody. (Incidentally I do not 
concede that if the answer is in the affirmative sup- 
pression should necessarily follow, since the sup- 
pressive temper is a potential evil that deserves no 
encouragement. Liberty of expression is vital and 
we must take our chances with the art that seems 
immoral.) The urgent question is ‘‘ What makes 
a work of art immoral?’’ Of many possible 
answers one at least is obvious. Art will do moral 
injury when it falsely portrays life with a view to 
making virtue look ridiculous. The enormous sup- 
plementary question ‘‘ What is virtue?’’ can be 
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left alone for the moment. Let us assume that 
chastity and conjugal fidelity are accepted as 
virtues. Are these mocked by Mr. Noel Coward ? 
To my mind they most certainly are not. 


His ‘‘fallen angels ’’ are a couple of London 
wives, past the first years of romantic and pas- 
sionate affection for their husbands, rich enough 
to have nothing to do, and silly enough to have 
nothing to think about. Mr. Coward has not 
troubled to differentiate them and they are two of 
a kind. Mr. Walkley might call them ‘‘ nym- 
pholepts ’’; less erudite folk would use a plainer, 
briefer term. When they hear once more from a 
mysterious Frenchman who seduced them both 
before marriage they are both stung with jealousy 
and desire. Bad lots, if you will, but also bored, 
“nervy,” irritable, listless lots. If their malaise 
be the wages of vice, it seems that lechery is a 
stiff bargainer. Compared with these restless, 
agonizing creatures in their comfortable homes any 
derelict recruit of the Salvation Army is living 
in a paradise of bliss. Mr. Coward does not write 
morals to his plays, but if the moralist insists on 
having one it is perfectly plain. The capacity for 
indiscriminate affection is simply a taskmaster 
whose lash is twined of disenchantment and 
chagrin. Shakespeare, needless to say, had the 
perfect phrase for these ladies. 

Set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 
Setting out to plunder occasion they are them- 
selves the booty, not spoiling opportunity, but 
being spoiled. And this impression of the melan- 
choly involved in going gay is admirably con- 
veyed by the sluts themselves, for the play is per- 
fectly produced. As the daughters of the game 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead and Miss Edna Best 
achieve marvels of unpleasantness, clawing and 
scratching as only friendly women can: and also, 
as I saw it, marvels of unhappiness. 


My perusal of the picture-papers instructs me 
that Mr. Coward composes both plays and music 
in his pyjamas. He certainly cannot waste much 
time on sleep, for when he is not giving us a new 
play he is supplying a new revue, not stopping 
at the sketches but feeding also the saxophones. 
Quality must yield in the long run to quantity and 
at least three of Mr. Coward’s interludes in ‘On 
With the Dance’ are hardly likely to help his 
reputation. He shows us, for instance, with the 
aid of two male actors, two arch and elderly ladies 
unrobing ; if this be the Coward-Cochran sense of 
fun, I prefer Mr. Karno. He shows us a “‘ poor 
little rich girl? being reproached for her cocktails 
and late nights by no less a missionary than her 
French maid, which is drivel. And he shows us 
a railway-carriage amour (with money passing) 
which may or may not be daring, but is certainly 
dull. These are blemishes on a revue which is 
otherwise good and lives up to its title. It has 
a hurricane hilarity, three brief and brilliant ballets 
with Massine for master, a crescendo of ‘‘ speci- 
ality’ dancing, and several scenes in which Mr. 
Coward is quite at his best. Mr. Cochran’s 
spectacles usually make a better attack on the senses 
than they do on common-sense, but with some 
change this one may be as rich in wit as in wonder- 
ments. It should be added that Mile. Delysia is 
queen of the revels; in this respect I am not a 


royalist. But there seemed to be plenty who were. 


ART 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
SECOND ARTICLE 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


HERE has been considerable discussion on 

Sir William Orpen’s ‘ Man versus Beast’ in 

this year’s Academy (Gallery II]). It is a 
‘mystery ’’ picture, and therefore it is easily 
written about; it is, in fact, a piece of satirical 
literature forced into paint. When art turns to 
moralizing it descends to the level of illustration; 
it abrogates its true function as a direct enhance- 
ment of life and fails, just because of its 
‘‘ mystery,’’ to take on the dignity of philosophy. 
Illustration may be good or bad, obviously, and 
Sir William’s is a very excellent illustration, but 
it is unfair that it should monopolize the attention 
which certain unadulterated works of art at the 
Academy demand. 

I referred last week to Mrs. Dod Proctor’s ‘ The 
Model.’ If we go to the Academy to judge the 
pictures as pictures, as direct pictorial expressions, 
one must come away convinced that this is the best 
picture of the year. The subject has dictated the 
pattern: every part of it falls inevitably into a 
strong and compelling rhythm, which, whatever 
the process of creation may have been, conveys 
the impression of absolute spontaneity. As in the 
work of Rubens, or indeed in that of any real 
master of composition, there is no feeling of a 
studied rhythm imposed on the subject—such as 
we experience with most pictures in the Academy 
—but, on the contrary, we have the feeling that 
the artist has seen with true imaginative vision and 
has interpreted the actual rhythm of forms. It is 
splendidly free of the incubus of scholarship, that 
power which could so often turn a genius like 
Reynolds into the way of the picture-maker. The 
modelling in Mrs. Proctor’s picture is strong and 
arresting. The figure has weight. It enhances 
our sense, not only of the rhythm of life, but of 
what Mr. Berenson has called the ‘tactile 
values’; it excites, that is to say, our sense of. 
form. The pearly texture of the flesh, the beauty 
of the green dress, painted with a marvellous dex- 
terity of touch that fully expresses the shimmer of 
its texture without any sacrifice of the bold forms 
underneath, the subtle, echoing green in the flesh 
tints, the dignity and repose of the total effect, 
make this a picture that we could almost call great. 
It is probably the finest work that has yet been 
done by a woman painter. 

Another picture to which I promised to return 
is Mr. Sickert’s ‘ Victor Lecour.’ At first sight, 
especially if we view it too closely, this work seems 
preoccupied with light and colour : but from across 
the gallery the definition of form is startling in its 
power. The stout figure stands right in his room, 
and in exactly that position which such a figure 
adopts. There is masterly characterization in the 
whole pose and setting. We know the subject : he 
is revealed to us with that unpretentious intimacy 
which is Mr. Sickert’s greatest gift. In ‘The 
Freckled Boy’ Mr. Sickert has sacrificed all the 
obvious appeal of beauty to the uninterrupted 
expression of one idea: the pathos of that grey 
little boy. It is by sacrifice of beauty that this 
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picture soars clear of the sentimental, so that its 
pathos has that element of the terrible which can 
alone exalt pathos. 


In a picture of this type art may have its legiti- 
mate moral effect. It displays vividly: we can, 
if we wish, draw conclusions from our stimulated 
vision of life. Mr. Sickert does not usurp the 
function of drawing conclusions, which is ours, or 
the preacher’s. Neither does Mr. Glyn Philpot, in 
his ‘Street Accident.’ Here again, for those to 
whom art is insufficient as an end in itself, is a 
work pregnant with conclusions, but remaining 
a work of art because for its appreciation it does 
not demand intellectual effort. Its appeal is direct 
to our senses. Melodrama is avoided by the 
casual, very natural, curiosity of the onlookers : 
sentimentality is avoided by the tense, questioning 
horror of the woman who raises her stricken face 
from the dead boy towards the living, casually 
curious, onlookers. Mr. Philpot is content to say : 
‘* Such things are.’’ He neither demands pity nor 
despair nor complacency. Once more, the artist 
displays. 

These, then, are the three most interesting works 
among the paintings. As I suggested last week, 
the sculpture is of very low artistic value, a set 
of badly arranged, uninspired exhibits executed 
with more or less technical skill. Mr. E. Schilsky’s 
bust of Lord Beatty is the only work of genuine 
interest. There is strength and dignity in the 
forcible carriage of the head, in the clean, simpli- 
fied modelling, in the refusal to whittle the stone 
into the semblance of a wax-work. 


Among the engravings, a small woodcut by 
Mr. John F. Greenwood drew my attention. It is 
a sincere expression of the emotional sentiment of 
landscape, a road running between hard walls 
over bare spaces. It expresses itself fully. Why 
did Mr. Greenwood think it necessary to adorn the 
catalogue with a title such as ‘A Road to 
Nowhere’? If he did not think his woodcut suffi- 
ciently expressive, he should not have exhibited 
it: if he did, he should not have weakened its 
effect with redundance. Mr. Greenwood is not 
the only or the worst offender in this way, but he 
is the only one worth troubling about. 


Let me conclude with the mention of three or 
four other pictures which further visits to the 
Academy have revealed as works of distinction. 
Mr. Ernest Proctor’s ‘ Helston Flora Dance,’ is 
gay and fresh in colour and full of the merriment 
of crowds. Mr. Meredith Frampton’s portrait of 
Joseph Ivimey, Esq., is a very pleasing composi- 
tion of cool and clean colours not allowed to 
weaken into effeminacy. And the three works by 
Mr. Claude Muncaster display remarkable ability. 


AN IMPORTANT PARIS EXHIBITION 
By TaNcRED BORENIUS 


HE Galleries of the Petit Palais in the 

| Champs Elysées opened this week for an 
exhibition of more than ordinary interest. 
The history of French landscape painting, from 
Poussin to Corot, is here illustrated by a collec- 
tion of upwards of six hundred pictures and draw- 
ings, contributed from near and far. Provincial 
museums and private collections in France natur- 
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ally figure prominently on the list of lenders: but 
the latter is essentially one of an international 
character. Thus we shali find at the Petit Palais 
for a few short weeks, the jealously-guarded 
treasures of some historic Roman collections dis- 
played alongside of masterpieces usually adorni 
the Prado; while England, the country where 
Poussin and Claude have long been Specially 
honoured, has lent in full measure. One of the 
features which will make this exhibition memor- 
able is the noble series of Claude drawings from 
the portfolios of the Royal Library at Windsor 
It will be seen even from these brief indications 
that the present exhibition is no unworthy suc- 
cessor to those which had preceded it in the 
spacious galleries of the Petit Palais, thanks to 
the energy and enthusiasm of the man who for 
many years presided over this institution 
M. Henry Lapauze. To all those who knew him, 
the occasion is saddened by the thought that he 
should have passed away on the very eve of the 
exhibition which even when crippled by illness he 
had done so much to plan and organize. 


The historical illustration of French landscape 
painting begins in the present exhibition with the 
work of Nicolas Poussin who during his long stay 
at Rome took up the tradition of landscape 
painting as existing in the school of the 
Bolognese LEclectics, and evolved that type 
of ‘‘ heroic landscape’? which has had such 
a very long lease of life in the French school of 
painting. What a striking reminder, by the way, 
of the manner in which successive stages of art 
are connected with one another, when we find how 
one of the finest Poussin landscapes in the exhibi- 
tion was once in the possession of Ingres!. The 
characteristic mot of the latter on landscape paint- 
ing is well known—how by studying the Antique, 
Raphael and Beethoven, you would become the 
world’s greatest landscape painter: an interesting 
series of landscape studies, from the Museum at 
Montauban, serves, however, on the present occa- 
sion to prove, that Ingres’s interest in landscape 
art was not quite such a platonic one. The various 
aspects of ‘Poussin as a landscape painter are 
admirably seen in this exhibition: a picture such 
as Lord Derby’s ‘ Funeral of Phocion’ shows him 
in his most stately and dignified mood, while an 
example like the newly discovered ‘ Landscape 
with Bacchic Figures’ has a curiously modern 
intensity of romantic sentiment. 

The representation of Claude Lorrain is like- 
wise an excellent one, both as regards paintings 
and drawings. The Exhibition Committee is most 
warmly to be congratulated upon having obtained 
the loan of the famous ‘Enchanted Castle’ 
formerly in Lady Wantage’s collection and now 
belonging to Mr. A. T. Loyd: a picture which 
has not been seen in public for over twenty years. 
Here we have Claude at the absolute height of his 
powers: his sensitiveness to tonality is nowhere 
seen to greater perfection, and everything here 
serves the ends of a poetical imagination of irre- 
sistible charm. 

The eighteenth century is represented in the 
exhibition by an abundance of artists, great and 
small. Of the typical Rococo masters, Watteau is 
seen to particular advantage in the ‘ Rustic 
Betrothal ’ brought to Paris from the fastnesses 
of the Prado; while the glorious ‘ Féte Champétre’ 
once in the Alfred de Rothschild collection throws 
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Pater into a prominence which one is not accus- 
tomed to associate with his name. 


The nineteenth century, in the scheme of the 
exhibition, means above anything else Corot. The 
later Corot—the Corot of the ‘*‘ Chicago School ”’ 
—is not entirely unrepresented : but the examples 
which predominate are those of his infinitely 
stronger and more expressive early manner. The 
Dublin Municipal Gallery sends its now famous, 
tiny ‘ Vasque de l’Académie de France’ with its 
view of the cupola of St. Peter’s under the ilexes 
of the Monte Pincio: but the most unexpected 
note is perhaps that struck by the superb ‘ Homer 
and the Shepherds’ now temporarily released from 
its provincial exile in the Museum of St. Lé. 
The harking back to Poussin in the choice of the 
subject and the planning of the design is here 
quite remarkable : but at the same time the aspects 
of Nature are reacted to in a fashion which is 
Corot’s own and nobody else’s. Indeed here is 
a work which already at the beginning of the cen- 
tury proclaims what Cézanne many years later 
declared to be the whole secret of art—refaire 
Poussin sur nature. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SECOND CHAMBER 


[By a MEMBER OF THE ConiNGsBy CLUB] 


passed the House of Lords in a memorable 

division by seventeen votes. The Bill effected 
the greatest change in the Constitution since the 
Reform Act of 1832. By its provisions the Lords were 
deprived of their veto on legislation, and were 
restricted to a delaying power of one month in the 
case of bills which were certified by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to be finance bills, and to a delay- 
ing power of two years in the case of other bills, pro- 
vided that such bills passed the House of Commons 
without change in three consecutive sessions. In the 
preamble, however, it was admitted that this arrange- 
ment did not settle the problem of the Second Chamber ; 
and most Conservatives and some Liberals consider 
that the time has now come for dealing with the 
question afresh. 

At the Conference of the National Unionist Associa- 
tion at Newcastle last October, the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously : 

That it is urgently necessary that the powers and composition 
of the Second Chamber should be so modified as to ensure 
that no far-reaching change in the law or Constitution of the 
country can be made by the House of Commons alone without 
the expressed assent of the Electorate. 

Since then Lord Selborne has written to the Press and 
asked Conservatives and Unionists throughout the 
country who ‘‘ are impressed with the importance of 
this matter’’ to communicate with him at 47 Abbey 
House, Westminster. 

The chief function of a Second Chamber in parlia- 
mentary government is to see that the matured and 
deliberate will of the electorate prevails. Within this 
may be included the functions of withstanding hasty 
and capricious legislation, of preventing frequent 
reversals of policy, of securing the adequate discus- 
sion of Bills, and (as far as possible) of protecting 
minorities. The question is, Can the House of Lords 
under existing conditions carry out these duties? Two 
problems are involved: (1) The Powers of the Second 
Chamber; (2) Its personnel. 

I.—The Powers.—We need only to notice the powers 
of the House of Commons under present conditions to 


() N an August night of 1911, the Parliament Bill 


see how inadequate are the powers of the House of 
Lords. It is not too much to say that a House of 
Commons could, if it wished, revolutionize the face of 
the country without reference to the electorate. To 
begin with, measures such as the Capital Levy, or 205 
in the £ income tax would be almost without doubt 
** Finance Bills ’’’-under the Parliament Act. Thereby 
the Lords would be deprived of any control over them 
whatsoever after the lapse of one month. Secondly, it 
could, after the lapse of two years, present a Bill of 
any kind for the Royal Assent, without reference even 
to the Speaker. Thirdly, it could by amendment to 
the Parliament Act abolish the House of Lords 
altogether, after the two years had elapsed; and then 
prolong indefinitely its own existence, and authorize 
the government which it nominated to legislate by 
Orders in Council without discussion in Parliament 
or adequate publicity in the Press. 


It may, no doubt, be objected that constitutional 
convention and the force of public opinion would be 
safeguards against action such as this. But, on the 
other hand, we must remember that Constitutional 
convention (a distinctive mark of an aristocratic 
regime) was all but destroyed by the Parliament Act, 
and that there is a very wide margin indeed between 
the point at which public opinion will be effective when 
it can express itself constitutionally, and the point at 
which it will be effective when it cannot. The Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 and the Licensing Bill of 1908 were 
both, for example, unpopular in the country; yet both 
would probably have been passed into law, had the 
Parliamentary Act been operative at the time. The 
essence of constitutionalism is protection established 
by law against arbitrary acts of government; the law 
established by the Parliament Act paves the road to 
tyranny. The example, moreover, of other countries 
is illuminating in this respect. Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, France and U.S.A. are among those 
which value an effective Second Chamber. Jugo- 
Slavia, Great Britain and Greece are among those 
which apparently do not. If the Upper House is again 
to be able to perform its duty to the country, it is 
essential that either the Parliament Act be repealed, or 
that it be so amended as to ensure (1) that the defini- 
tion of a Finance Bill be so restricted as to exclude 
any kind of tacking; (2) that a general election or 
referendum on the issue in question, intervene between 
the passing of a non-finance Bill by the Commons and 
its presentation for the Royal Assent over the heads of 
the Lords. 


II.—Personnel.—The question of the personnel of 
the Second Chamber is less important than the ques- 
tion of its powers. It is unlikely that any reform will 
produce a body of men who will in practice be better 
qualified for the work than the Peers who actually do 
it. The need, however, remains of strengthening the 
moral prestige of the Upper House by bringing its 
composition more into accordance with the spirit of 
the age, and many schemes of reform have been put 
forward with this object in view. They vary between 
a reasoned modification of the hereditary principle and 
its virtual abolition. A modification would undoubt- 
edly be the better. The abolition of the hereditary 
principle altogether would be a violent breach with 
tradition, and would certainly tend to weaken the posi- 
tion of the Throne. Mr. Gladstone once said : 

Talk about the dangerous position in which the Monarchy 
will find itself in England if the hereditary principle goes down 
in the House of Lords—it will stand bare, naked, with no 
shelter or shield, only endured as the better of two evils. 

It is hard to see the compensating advantages. A 
Second Chamber, however constituted, is bound to be 
more in sympathy with the Right than with the Left, 
and the enemies of the present House of Lords would 
clamour just as loudly against an elective chamber (if 
it did its duty), unless they could make it a mere 
replica of the House of Commons. It must not, more- 
over, be supposed that a large electorate like ours 1s 
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necessarily hostile to some hereditary influence. For 
many years now the only really popular element in our 
constitution has been the Monarchy ; and the power of 
the House of Lords was broken, not because Great 
Britain turned against the peerage, but because 
Ireland wanted Home Rule. The nineteenth-century 
belief in the infallibility of representation is steadily 
on the decline, and people think more of the personality 
of their legislators than of the method by which they 
are appointed. Peers individually are more respected 
in the country than members of the House of 
Commons, because they are considered more honest; 
and not even Mr. Lloyd George could pretend now 
that landowners as a class are wealthy. 

The Reform of the House of Lords has been talked 
about in the Conservative Party since the premiership 
of the Marquis of Salisbury. Bitter was the disap- 
pointment in 191! that nothing had actually been done. 
Now, once again, we have our chance. 


[We hope from time to time to publish further 
articles expressing the views of members of the 
Coningsby Club.—Eb. S.R.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE BUDGET 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Conservatives may be excused if they cannot 
regard the Budget with enthusiasm, and in truth, we 
can scarcely imagine its having been introduced by a 
Conservative Government even a dozen years ago. 
The war, however—as we are all compelled to agree 
whether we like or loathe the fact—altered most 
things, and when Lord Long, together with the then 
Speaker of the House of Commons and others, deter- 
mined to reward the democracy for its patriotism by 
extending the franchise to a vast crowd of lads and 
women conditions became so altered that a sober, old- 
fashioned Conservative policy in the matter of finance 
became almost impossible. Of course nobody can ever 
have anything both ways, and so long as we still have 
hanging round our necks the chain of promises so 
freely made in order to induce people to support the 
war so long shall we continue to be hampered by ter- 
rific taxation and a vast army of unemployed. 

During the war, when we were busy destroying one 
or two ‘‘ ramshackle ” empires in order to build up a 
ramshackle world, Conservative principles suffered an 
eclipse, and indeed one might almost say that for the 
time being Conservatism was swallowed up _ by 
Imperialism. To-day Conservatism is steadily recover- 
ing its old prestige, but it can never be quite the same 
as before since the cost of paying for the war and 
popularizing the war have to come in the main out of 
Conservative pockets. 

For the moment we ought to concentrate on the 
Insurance Scheme in order to make sure that in our 
generous compassion for widows and children we do 
not part with our common-sense, remembering always 
that in these days when sex equality is demanded as 
a right women have no longer the same claim to 
privileged consideration which they had of old, while, 
all over the country, there is an enormous demand for 
women’s labour. In this connexion perhaps I may 
quote from a letter I sent to an agricultural journal 
just before the introduction of the Budget: ‘‘ Sub- 
sidize the children if you like—they are only children 
once and cannot renew their childhood for the sake of 
the doles—provided the parents surrender their votes 
during the period of subsidization, and make old age 


comfortable for the honest toiler, but make it clear to 

able-bodied men and women that they must only look 

to the Government to provide work—and that at 

market value—when they have exhausted all other 
channels of employment.” 

I am, etc., 

C. F. Ryper 


Thurlow, Suffolk 


MEN AND MACHINERY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your contributor, in his stimulating article 
upon this subject in your issue of April 25, omitted 
one important point. Mechanical invention releases 
Adam from his curse without providing him with the 
money to buy the product of machines. Every labourer 
saved is temporarily, and sometimes permanently a 
customer lost. 

Wages, which on the one hand are a cost of pro- 
duction, on the other hand provide a large number of 
consumers with purchasing power. The depreciation 
charge of a machine, in contrast, is a form of cost 
which is not issued to consumers as income. Hence, 
every time a machine replaces a wage-earner, the 
market for the product is subjected to a contracting 
influence as well as to an expanding one. The unit 
cost of an article may be decreased by the use of a 
machine, and a larger quantity may be sold to those 
whose income has been unaffected by the change. But 
how will this reduction in price enable any articles 
to be sold to those wage-earners who have lost their 
income by being thrust into unemployment? Since 
the machine has cut off their source of income, how 
can they buy its output however low it may be priced? 

It is true that the dole is a source of income. But 
the dole has at least three disadvantages. First, its 
amount is less than a wage-earner draws in employ- 
ment and bears no direct relation to the gap in the 
market caused by consumers losing their income when 
they are unemployed. Secondly, it is collected from 
consumers who are employed. Thus it enables those 
out of work to buy something at the expense of others 
buying less. Thirdly, it is a payment for idleness, 
which is a strict qualification for its receipt. Workers 
thus become demoralized; they are discouraged, nay 
prevented, from supplementing the dole by payment 
received for odd jobs; and they learn to associate 
leisure with idleness—a devastatingly wrong idea. 

One cannot study this question long without coming 
to the conclusion that doles ought gradually to be 
replaced by dividends. A method must be found by 
which all consumers can share in the profits of 
machinery in addition to any wages or salaries they 
may earn. If we do not arrange for the distribution of 
the output of industry to everyone through the channel 
of the dividend as well as through the wage, and 
salary, we shall have to be content with a far lower 
standard of living than can be readily obtained as a 
result of the advance of science. And we shall con- 
tinue to live in an Economic Wonderland where the 
more we produce the less we can sell. 

I am, etc., 
W. ALLEN YOUNG 


31 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8 


DECADENT PLAYS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In answer to ‘‘ X. L.’s’’ excellent letter on 
the subject of decadent plays in the SaturDay REviEW 
of April 25, the reason is really not so very far to seek. 
We are, alas! living in a decadent age. Hence these 
decadent plays. Without any reference to ideals, 
‘“‘ thick ears, or cheeked tongues,’’ the primal cause of 
the recent invasion of these plays is purely commercial : 
or in other words—ask the Box Office. 
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Now there are three sorts of plays that are run with 
the idea of bringing grist to the theatrical mill: those 
that thrill, those that shock, and those that make 
laughter, which last are really best of all, but are 
usually of the musical comedy order and necessitate an 
enormous capital to produce and carry on. The thrilling 
and spectacular drama has no longer the vogue of 
former days. There remain, therefore, those that 
shock, of which at the present moment there are 
several running, and they all seem to be paying their 
way. They do not cost very much to put on, nor is 
their upkeep anything to be compared to a modern 
spectacular production or a musical show with its 
highly priced ‘‘ stars ’’ and crowd of small-part people 
and chorus, to say nothing of dresses and scenery and 
greatly augmented orchestras. 

With all due deference to ‘‘ X. L.’? whom I somehow 
suspect of being of the sterner sex, I cannot quite 
agree with her on the subject of ‘‘ society being silly, 
but not so silly as these ridiculous plays.’’ On the con- 
trary, society is far sillier and goes to see these plays 
in order to have its mind opened up and instructed. 
And so if the Censor is indulgent enough to pass such 
plays—tant mieux for the venturesome author. He 
wants to make money and so does the theatrical 
manager, who turns with pleasure to his Box-Office 
whenever a more than usually ‘‘society’’ play succeeds 
in drawing the multitude, chiefly composed, be it said, 
of middle-aged women and others of more tender years, 
who form up in a long waiting list to gloat over it. 

Considerable comment has been made upon Mr. Noel 
Coward’s latest play at the Globe, regarding the 
famous drinking duologue. Well! it is not the first 
time that two married women of hectic past with an 
early tendresse for the same young man, have had re- 
course to the soothing influence of alcoholic refresh- 
ment, and I have no doubt that the denizens of such 
respectable middle-class centres as Brixton, Upper 
Tooting or even Richmond will bear me out in this 
without running the risk of having their legs pulled. 

As to whether these decadent plays have come to 
stay—we will hope not. Personally, I think they will 
have their day and then fizzle out in the natural course 
of things to make way for a newer, cleaner and per- 
chance more amusing class of entertainment. 

In the meantime decadent drama will ‘‘ carry on.”’ 
There is a strong public that demands it and will see 
that it gets it, that is, so long as the Censor allows. 
Autres temps, autres mours. But we must bear in 
mind the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah wherein 
decadent vice reigned triumphant, for if we are to 
believe the words of the Old Testament these two 
historic cities were very properly wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

I am, etc., 
‘* First-NIGHTER ”’ 

[We would direct our correspondent’s attention to 
the article by our Dramatic Critic on another page of 
this issue.—Ep. S.R.] 


TRAMS AND “ PIRATE ” BUSES 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The papers have been eloquent lately upon 
the hardships resulting from the administration of the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Act, particularly 
upon the injury inflicted upon the small owner of a 
single motor-bus, often an ex-Service man. It is 
hoped that during the present session this Act may 
receive revision, and that the clause which prohibits 
any check upon or interference with the tramways, 
mainly London County Council tramways, may be 
repealed. Your readers will remember that last year, 
when the Bill was before the Lords, that House passed 
an amendment to include tramways under the regu- 
lations, but the Socialist majority in the House of 
Commons rejected the amendment. Thus the Bill be- 
came an Act to confer special privileges upon those 
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tramways in particular which are run at 
of the ratepayers. the expense 

Not only is this the case, but in addition extravagant 
services are the rule. For instance, upon one route, 
a service for approximately fifty persons per journ 
was being run. The capacity of a tram car is seventy, 
eight, and on that route, by reason of frequent empty- 
ing of the cars at certain halts, the Capacity per 
journey would be easily 200 passengers per journey 
(See L.C.C. Minutes for November, 1923.) in 
November, 1924, the route had been enriched by a 
second service, and the average was forty-six per 
journey. (See Minutes November, 1924.) 

It is these superfluous tramcars which add to the 
congestion of the roads; and must we not conclude 
that it is to favour their monopoly that roads are bej 
scheduled against the motor-bus in districts far 
removed from crowded London streets? 

I am, etc., 
E. S. Hooper 


THE INTERRUPTION AT QUEEN’S HALL 
Tio the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—By writing: ‘‘ If such an expression came 
from a member of the general public who had no con- 
nexion with musical cliques, one might welcome it as 
a sign, etc.”—and then switching on to quite a dif. 
ferent line of thought, your contributor, Mr. Hussey, 
seems rather to imply that the interrupter did belong 
to a clique. As the person in question, perhaps you 
will let me say that to my knowledge I had not previ- 
ously heard a work by Mr. Herbert Howells though 
his name was well known to me. I have, it is true, 
taken such opportunities as have been afforded me of 
railing against the neglect of some of Elgar’s works 
and I do number some friends and acquaintances 
among musicians and composers without, however, 
showing a partiality for any set in particular. I have 
no professional status whatever and call myself a 
music-lover pure and simple. 

Still, one cannot listen as attentively as I have done 
to all kinds of music during the last twenty years 
without acquiring a certain amount of musical judg- 
ment during the process. My experience in regard to 
difficult new works I have subsequently liked or loved 
has generally been that at the first hearing some 
definite feature —be it only a phrase or two—has 
revealed that the composer had something to say, and 
encouraged further hearings. In this case I had no 
such revelation, nor, I believe (to judge from the 
expression on their faces during the performance) had 
the majority of the audience which afterwards 
applauded so hypocritically. My own impression was 
one of complete musical incoherence, and when those 
who, I believe, shared my impression started to applaud 
merely to maintain a perfunctory tradition, I was stung 
to fury and shouted out that J thanked Heaven it was 
over. 

I am, etc., 


26 St. James’s Mansions, N.W. Ro . 


THE BERESFORD HOPE BOOK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Criticism has its rights no less than con- 
sanguinity. As a reviewer I protest against being 
made the object of reproaches which ought to be 
addressed to the writers of the book. The statements 
on pp. 242-3 are too plain to admit of distortion. That 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s daughters have cause to be 
offended by the biography I allow; and in my review 
I said in effect that its publication would probably 
be resented. But then Mr. Hope’s daughters should 
scold their niece, not me. 

I am, etc., 
A. A. B.. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan Glaspell. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 

My Name is Legion. By Charles Morgan. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sea Horses. By Francis Brett Young. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


‘¢ TF you and I,”’ says Kari Hubers to his wife, 
‘‘ were written up, just as we are, we'd be called 


~ two idiots.” I would not go so far as that, but cer- 


tainly they are a very tedious couple. I can conceive 
nothing more insipid than the perfectly happy marriage 
described in the early chapters of this book, which, 
to be frank, is written throughout in a vein of bright- 
eyed, soulful gush that seems to be the characteristic 
voice of American immaturity. 

Karl and Ernestine Hubers are an ideally mated 
pair: he a great scientist engaged in medical research, 
she an artist with all the artist’s sensitive delight in 
form and colour. There is nothing psychologically 
unsound in Mrs. Glaspell’s record of their conversa- 
tion, but we are given far too much of the small change 
of love-making. Dr. Hubers finds it difficult to realize 
that his Ernestine ‘‘ is anything but Ernestine.” He 
adds, warming to the theme: 

You see you’re such a wonderful sweetheart, it’s hard to 

think of you as anything else. I'll never forget that day 

over there. Something just seemed to leap up within you. 

I—well I think I was a little scared—or was I awed? Some- 

thing that was shining from your eyes made me feel things 

in my backbone. 

On another occasion, after an eloquent silence between 
them, Ernestine remarks: ‘‘ Suppose we had to say 
everything in words!” But that is just the trouble: 
they try too persistently to express their tenderness 
for each other in words, and succeed only in cheapen- 
ing it. Not only is their dialogue inadequate (that 
one could forgive): it is trite, and nakedly senti- 
mental. For this, no doubt, the fact that they live in 
Chicago is partly to blame. A long essay could be 
written on the sentimentalizing influence of American 
idiom, with special reference to the power of the pre- 
position. Why are twopence-coloured phrases like 
“win out” and ‘‘ rest up” subtly offensive, while 
their penny-plain, English synonyms leave no scar on 
the mind? I commend the subject to any American 
student with a thesis to write. It is only fair to add 
that ‘ The Glory of the Conquered ’' is Mrs. Glaspell’s 
first novel, and that she herself considers it a less 
finished and mature work than her ‘ Fidelity,’ which 
was one of the most striking novels of last season. 
Her theme—the research scientist accidentally self- 
infected in his own laboratory, stricken with blindness, 
and cared for by a devoted wife to the neglect of her 
own art—is an exceedingly and obviously poignant 
one, and for that very reason demands a more 
restrained handling than Mrs. Glaspell was able, 
during her literary apprenticeship, to give it. 

Whatever his faults—and the chief of them is a 
love of melodrama—Mr. Charles Morgan possesses at 
least one quality that deserves more recognition than 
it is likely to get, and makes one look forward with 
some eagerness to his next book. Every page of ‘ My 
Name is Legion,’ his first novel, bears witness to his 
passionate interest in the art of writing. He seems 
to be under the impression that one of the chief duties 
of a writer is to write well. That verse is the language 
of emotion and prose the language of science is so 
rough an approximation to truth as to be virtually 
false. It is, in fact, in rhythm that the power resides 
both of verse and prose. To choose words with pre- 
cision, as even the heathen do, is good, but it is not 


enough. To choose them also for their sound and 
savour is better. But to rest there is to leave the 
work half-done, the instrument unperfected. Only by 
emotion be communicated. I do 
not claim for Mr. Morgan that he is a t stylist; 
but I do claim that he is able to aber deme. 
comparatively commonplace in fiction in a way that 
gives them a new beauty, an enhanced significance, 
even, at rare moments, a touch of universality; and if 
this is not done by style, how else is it done? 

He tells the story of Irma Pennell, a creature of 
supernormal powers and mystical intuitions. Even in 
her babyhood she is able to see, from the window of 
her nursery, the funeral procession of a man who is 
still alive and talking to her. In her early teens she 
picks up a dead sparrow from the ground and, with 
her companions, watches it fly away. Later, she takes 
a room in London in which, every night, she allows 
all sorts and conditions of wretched humanity to come 
and bathe in the beauty of her spirit; she resides at 
the untroubled centre of life; she is a fountain of 
strength and light, able to heal the sick at heart and 
to impose her will on evildoers. Now if anything is 
calculated to break a novel’s back, it is this kind of 
stuff. Baldly set forth, it sounds both preposterous 
and unattractive. It says much, therefore, for Mr. 
Morgan’s sincerity and artistry and good taste that 
he is able to avoid all the pitfalls, of mawkishness and 
cheap magic, that beset the path of anyone courageous 
enough to write a story about mysticism. It is not 
with Irma herself that he fails, but with Vi Trell, a 
silly, pretty girl who is persecuted by a sensualist 
called Colching and betrayed by the trickery of her 
monstrous mother. Elsewhere the author exhibits a 
quick sense of drama and of human psychology; but 
this by-plot, which culminates in the rape and suicide 
of Vi, is false and theatrical to the last degree. 
Colching is a mere cad, and therefore tiresome to read 
about; Vi a weakling who sways perpetually between 
lust for his body and hatred of his mind. Therein 
these two people are not, perhaps, false, but they are 
certainly tedious; for the body, if it be divorced from 
the spirit, is a dull dog, and its appetites cannot interest 
those of us who are not students of biology. The 
falsity of the Vi-Colching episodes resides in the 
underlying superstition that the sex-act is in itself, 
apart from motive and effect, an immensely significant 
affair. 

Mr. Francis Brett Young, being a poet, is no less 
alive to the value and power of good prose than Mr. 
Morgan ; and he is, of course, a more experienced and 
more gifted writer. For his new book, which is cer- 
tainly one of the best he has given us, he has chosen 
a subject and a setting the broad lines of which are so 
familiar to most novel-readers, and especially to 
readers of Conrad, as to make one a little uneasy. 
But Mr. Brett Young’s creative power is more than 
equal to the considerable demand made upon it. We 
are taken to Portuguese East Africa with Captain 
Glanvil and Helea Salvia, his lovely passenger ; and by 
the time we reach port we are intimate with all the 
chief members of a diverse crew. Arrived at Panda, 
we meet two rival traders: a suave schemer called 
Cardozo, and the bedridden, omnipotent Almeida. 
With the appearance of Salvia, Helen's errant hus- 
band, the drama develops swiftly; it has heroic 
moments, and rises, in the last chapter, to an almost 
lyrical height. Set against a background of swelling 
seas and tornado-swept forests, and companioned by 
these exotic figures, Glanvil, the normal man, stands 
out in bold relief, a type of health and robust virtue, 
very English and very human. Mr. Brett Young is 
master of a nervous, sensitive prose, by means of 
which he is able to make us experience his story only 
one degree less vividly than he himself experienced it. 
The result is a romantic adventure of the best kind, a 
vision at once of the strange places of the earth and 
of the deep places of the heart. 
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REVIEWS 
TOWN PLANNING 
The Art of Town Planning. By H. V. 


Lanchester. Universal Art Series. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. net. 


f e+ destruction of old Regent Street, the activities 
in the Strand, the erection of such notable zsthetic 
successes as Bush House and Adelaide House, the 
danger to St. Paul’s—a whole series of causes, in fact, 
have recently combined to excite public interest in 
architecture. Individual buildings have been widely 
discussed and very often intelligently criticized, but 
the grouping and relationship of buildings, their suit- 
ability not only to their function but to their surround- 
ings, remain considerations largely outside popular 
attention. This is fatal to civic beauty and wise 
economic, social and psychological development. 
Appreciation of good buildings is essential to any civic 
ideal, but where it is not combined with an apprecia- 
tion of good town planning it will only lead to the old 
confused individualism which has been called the 
*“ bad manners ” of modern cities. Messrs. Liberty’s 
mock-Tudor building may be condemned on first prin- 
ciples as a building, but it is even more distressing in 
its flagrant ‘‘ out-of-placeness”; on the other hand, 
Bush House is not only impressively beautiful in itself, 
but it also happily occupies a position which demands 
a massive feature. This consideration of the building 
as part of a society of buildings, and as related to 
the functions and desires of a society of human beings, 
is of vital importance, of greater importance even than 
the individual merit of individual buildings. To erect 
a building, however good in itself, which unduly 
belittles its surroundings or in some way clashes with 
them is a fault which its goodness does not at all 
redeem. It cannot be taken as an excuse for wearing 
a silk hat on a walking tour that it is a good silk hat. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities of town planning, has displayed 
the first principles of this art without dullness or 
excess of detail, but in such a way that the layman’ 
who reads his book must inevitably be stimulated to 
a new interest in the subject. He demonstrates its 
complexity; he shows it as an art that must gather 
and weigh up the results of many arts and sciences, 
and weld them into one practical beauty; he strikes 
a wise balance between the extreme demands of the 
zesthete, the sociologist, the economist, and the “‘ plain 
business man.” The art of town planning is the 
citizens’ art; not the art of any one citizen with 
specialized interests and requirements, but of that ideal 
citizen whose business and pleasure is equally divided 
between street and house, church and school and 
theatre, park and playground, gallery, museum and 
library, and whose civic pride and order are con- 
centrated in the town hall and law courts. By cater- 
ing for this ideal citizen, each special citizen’s desires 
are proportionately and adequately gratified. Mr. 
Lanchester has devoted considerable space to the his- 
tory of town planning from pre-historic settlements to 
modern practice; he has discussed his problem from 
the viewpoints of hygiene, of beauty, of utility; he has 
shown the interdependence of such problems as those 
of roads and their traffic, of expansion, of ‘‘ zoning,” 
of waterways, of natural features, and of the inevitable 
ugly and unhealthy districts. 

It is unfortunate that this book is not ch 
with its numerous illustrations it probably could not 
be—because we should wish to see it widely read so 
that a public opinion might be formed which would 
encourage and support public action to a proper direc- 
tion of all laying out and building operations, and to 
the prevention of accidental, meaningless and unbeau- 
tiful conglomerations of individual buildings and 
activities. Such direction might have prevented the 


ignoble conversion of Oxford Circus into a well and 
of Regent Street into a tunnel; it might have seen to 
it that Westminster Cathedral was not tucked awa) 
ridiculously between shops and flats; and that build. 
ings like public lavatories, swollen to Gargantuan size 
and vulgarized with cheap ornament, should not 
gleam predominantly in our principal streets. 


MORE UTOPIA 


England at the Flood Tide. By Kenneth Ingram, 
The Damian Press. 6s. net. 


ECAUSE the title of Mr. Ingram’s book is inade- 

quate and somewhat misleading it must be ex. 
plained that it falls into three parts. The first, 
‘ Yesterday,’ consists of an outline of English history 
preceded by chapters on the sources of its inspiration. 
Part Two deals with present-day problems: ‘ The 
Class Consciousness of Labour,’ ‘ Our Governing 
Classes,’ and ‘The Place of Women.’ Part Three, 
which, though entitled ‘ To-morrow,’ has no more con- 
nexion with the rest than is provided by a discourse 
on ‘ Principles of Social Reform,’ blossoms out shame- 
lessly not into an ideal England, but into a wholly 
imaginative Utopia. Just when the opportunity arises 
to discuss the future of the country in the light of its 
past, and the book promises to become interesting, 
Mr. Ingram’s courage fails him and we find ourselves 
side-tracked instead down the too-familiar line leading 
to that exemplary cul-de-sac. 

Mr. H. G. Wells and his imitators have lured us to 
Utopia too often already, and we have always returned 
yawning prodigiously. Mr. Ingram’s monarchical 
‘* aristocratic, neofeudalistic, guild-union Utopia " 
differs fundamentally from the Wellsian brand in not 
depending on Utopian citizens for its success, which 
is a great improvement; but for the rest it is as ideal, 
as meticulously practical, and as utterly incredible as 
any. In ‘ Yesterday’ and ‘ To-day,’ the boredom is 
only intermittent. It is perhaps original, but not 
for that reason necessarily correct, to divide mankind 
into two types—the Greek and the Jewish—and to lay 
down the law that ‘‘ these are the prevailing influences 
which have told in historical development.’’ The his- 
torical analysis of England is incomparably the best 
part of the book. The Reformation, the Puritans, 
** the coming of the machine,’’ and Victorian Eng- 
land, are admirably delineated in the light of the 
Catholic school of historians, and if there is little that 
is actually new we cannot recall any book where the 
subject has been so well treated in so little space. But 
there are too many inaccuracies. ‘‘ It is significant 
indeed,”? says Mr. Ingram, ‘‘ that the influence which 
immediately responded to this revival’? (the Renais- 
sance) ‘‘ was Catholicism.’’ Actually it was the con- 
spicuous lack of any such response which left an 
opening for the Reformation. It is alleged that ‘‘ we 


hardly know the name of any individual architect” . 


of the Middle Ages: that ‘‘ there were no private 
firms,’’ and that ‘‘ there is no specialization what- 
ever, except into classical and modern sides” in 
present-day public schools. Mr. Ingram ‘occupies, 
apparently, the interesting but painful position of an 
enthusiastic believer in Roman Catholicism on almost 
every essential but the infallibility of the Bible. The 
number of Catholics exiled from their natural. allegi- 
ance for the fault that they have too much intelligence 
to believe the Old Testament unconditionally, and too 
much honesty to pretend to, is bound to increase. Mr. 
Kenneth Ingram would do a work of permanent value 
by reviewing adequately the position of these Catholics 
without the pale. 

The binding and printing of the book are. uncom- 
monly good: but proof-reading might have been 
better done. The allusion to feminine politics as 
‘complimentary activities’? (for complementary) 
sounds particularly improbable. 
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THE CRITIC AS COSMOPOLITE 


Studies from Ten Literatures. By Ernest Boyd. 
Scribners. 12s. 6d. net. 


ACK of languages is often a serious handicap to 
Lise English writer and reader. Mr. Ernest Boyd, 
who has been in his time an Irish school-master teach- 
ing foreign tongues to English youth, an official of 
the British Consular Service in several countries, ai 
Dublin wit and an American journalist, has strong 
cosmopolitan qualifications and can handle almost any 
European language without ‘‘ crib” or dictionary. 
Those who knew the Dublin group of five years ago 
will remember a conversationalist who had the measure 
of all his rivals in the ceaseless disputations of a 
capital wherein the rolling of ‘‘ tanks ” and the crackle 
of machine-guns could not silence the rapid fire of 

talk. Mr. Boyd had always a thorn to prick the 
bubble of intellectual arrogance that marked the Gaels 
from Golder’s Green. So good a cosmopolite as Mr. 
Boyd could hardly be expected to endure for long the 
intolerable insularity of Sinn Fein; his vitality could 
not suffer the professional Irishman’s consuming 
passion for the moribund, and Ireland’s loss is 
America’s gain. On paper Mr. Boyd is not as incisive 
as in speech. And in this volume he is not dealing 
with bubbles that demand only the sharpest thorn in 
the critic’s armoury. 

None the less he can stab. Not much is left of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s pretentions to the composition of 
French lyrics when the ex-schoolmaster has done with 
Mr. Eliot’s French grammar, and Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s 
esteemed translations of Proust are also subjected to 
the severe attack of the corrective blue-pencil. But 
Mr. Boyd is not always looking after the injudicious 
exercises of our ‘‘ littery gents.” In his cosmic sweep 
he goes on to appreciate that best of ‘‘ good Euro- 
peans,’’ Georg Brandes, and to draw instructive com- 
parisons between Brandes the internationalist and 
Anatole France who conquered the world while know- 
ing no language but his own. Lovers of the theatre 
are supplied with a brief and lucid essay on Pirandello, 
driving home the point that ‘‘ Shaw conceived of the 
theatre as a place in which to dramatize social propa- 
ganda, Pirandello uses it to dramatize metaphysical con- 
ceptions.’’ Pirandellian scepticism moves the critic more 
to weariness than to wrath, and when he gres on to 
expound German ‘‘ expressionism” he is more 
explanatory than judicial. Mr. Boyd, im fact, is a 
little too humble in these essays : he has great powers 
of attack and the quality of mercy does not provide 
his most engaging temper. But in his present part 
of temperate guide he often does useful service, put- 
ting us right, for instance, about the agreeable but 
not remarkable Spanish dramatist, Benavente and sug- 
gesting the parallel between Madrid’s Martinez Sierra 
and London’s J. M. Barrie. As far as one compact 
volume can achieve it this book supplies a cosmopolitan 
education. 


THE HOME OFFICE 


The Home Office. By Sir Edward Troup. 
Putnam. 5s. net. 


HIS is the first volume of a series of brief accounts 

of the leading Government departments—the 
* Whitehall Series ’"—which should be of great value 
to students of administrative methods, if the high 
standard here set is preserved. It will also be of 
interest to the general reader. Few people can 
know the ins and outs of the Home Office so well as 
Sir Edward Troup, who worked there for forty-two 
years, and for the last third of that time was the unob- 
trusive mainspring of the complicated machine. He 
has described them succinctly, lucidly, and with a 
pleasant touch of occasional humour which adds light- 
ness to pages that never want dignity. We may note 
the account, for instance, of the ‘‘ ancient and interest- 
ing distinction ” between an archbishop and a bishop 


which is still observed by the Crown Office in making 
out the warrant for appointment. The former is ‘‘Arch- 
bishop by divine providence,’’ the latter ‘‘ Bishop by 
divine permission.’’ Few know that the Home Secretary 
takes precedence of the other five Secretaries of State, 
though we are apt to think of him as holding a 
humbler rank than ‘‘ the noble Whycount at the ’edd 
of Foring Affairs.” Sir Edward Troup gives a curious 
but probably a correct explanation of this fact. 
Originally the State Secretariat was one and _ indi- 
visible. As the duties increased, it came to be held by 
two men with ‘“‘ one office and equal powers.” For 
convenience in 1640 a formal division of foreign’ busi- 
ness between the two Secretaries then in office was 
arranged, one taking the North of Europe and the 
other the South—a distinction then roughly corre- 
sponding to that between Protestant and Catholic 
Powers. In 1782 a more rational division between 
foreign and domestic affairs was adopted, and prob- 
ably the accident that Lord Shelburne, as a Peer, took 
precedence of his colleague Charles Fox ‘‘ is the origin 
of the rule that the Home Secretary takes precedence 
of all other Secretaries.’’ The British Constitution has 
always been notoriously difficult for foreigners to 
understand, and this is a case in point. 

Sir Edward Troup gives a very clear account of the 
multifarious duties which now come within the pur- 
view of the Home Office, and it would be impossible 
for such a book to have been better planned or more 
intelligibly written. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES FROM HADES 


Modern Psychism. By G. Baseden Butt. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS work forms an outstanding example of a 
class of literature which the reaction towards 
credulity is making amazingly widespread. Scientific 
statement, fantastic fable, and _ religious truth, 
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thoroughly blended with demonology, literature, pre- 
historic geography, and evolution are mixed in its 
pages into a compound as bizarre as it is perplexing. 

Dreaming Joe of Iceland, who found by psychic 
means ‘“‘ fifty sheep which had strayed away, some 
‘embroidered suspenders,’ and a trunk belonging to 
one Joe Skinner”; solemn warnings against frivolity 
at séances, which is punished by the apparition of hob- 
goblins; the impending collapse of civilization; the 
definition of an aura as a “‘ mellow light centred in 
the moral faculties and extending upward about four 
feet”; a spirit with a wooden leg; ghost stories, some- 
times creepy, but more often ridiculous; an account 
of our first ancestors, who were ‘‘ enormous, shapeless 
beings . . . about a hundred and seventy feet high” 
—what is a reviewer to say about them all? An 
astonishingly complete lack of conscious humour has 
made the book in parts rich in the unconscious variety. 
But it would be unjust not to mention that there is 
plenty of good serious argument, even if one does not 
agree with it. The absurdity lies chiefly in the con- 
trast between spiritualist theory and practice, when 
after proclaiming the victory over death the cases are 
outlined of immortal souls returning to the material 
earth to have a bill of 3s. 1od. settled with a grocer, 
or to request that an incriminating letter shall be 
destroyed. Even if the spooks with these petty 
anxieties are to be found, they remain none the less 
incredible. 

The work forms an outline of spiritualism and theo- 
sophy, which it attempts with but little success to 
reconcile. It covers the ground of three or four 
ordinary books, and while the faithful will doubtless 
appreciate it as it oug!t to be appreciated, it may be 
recommended to the unbeliever as a far more enter- 
—_ volume than the average work of legitimate 

ction. 


GREAT WATERS 


Hull Down. By Sir Bertram Hayes. 
10s. 6d. net. 


EARLY fifty years of seafaring have gone to the 
making of this book. Sir Bertram Hayes, who is 
the emeritus Commodore of the White Star Line, has 
as much experience of the Atlantic passenger traffic 
as any man living, and his reminiscences are extremely 
readable. He first went to sea in 1880, at the age of 
sixteen, as an apprentice on one of the old ‘‘ wind- 
jammers,” and he ended his sea-going career as com- 
mander of the Majestic, built at Hamburg under the 
name of Bismarck to be ‘‘ the finest ship in the world,” 
and handed over to us as an instalment of ‘‘ repara- 
tions.” There was some doubt in 1922 whether this 
vessel would get down the Elbe without being irrepar- 
ably damaged by her previous owners, and we are glad 
to notice Sir Bertram Hayes’s remark that ‘‘ there 
must be some freemasonry amongst engineers of all 
nationalities that causes them, when they are putting 
their beloved engines together, to forget any 
animosities they may have against each other.” It 
is rather pathetic to read that, when the ship was being 
handed over, ‘‘ the principal people from Blohm and 
Voss’s yard before they left implored us, with halting 
voices and tears in their eyes, to do the best we could 
with the ship for the sake of their reputation’ as her 
builders.” 
Some of the most interesting pages describe the 
author’s experiences in bringing over troops during 
the war, when he was in command of the Olympic, 


Cassell. 


May t925 


known fondly to the Canadian troops as “‘ The Old 


Reliable.” An exciting incident was the successfyl 
ramming of a German submarine in 1918, for which 
he received the D.S.O. as well as ‘‘ a very handsome 
cheque ” from his owners. This is very well described, 
and we are inclined to agree with his belief that he 
may have sunk another submarine at the same time by 
gun-fire. Even the ordinary routine of these important 
and anxious voyages was full of interest—as when 
the chief steward proudly asked Captain Hayes how 
many eggs he thought had been served for breakfast, 
and to the guess of fifteen hundred answered with 
modest pride, ‘‘ Thirteen thousand five hundred, and 
bacon to match.” On another trip with Chinese 
labourers the whole of Eastern Canada was convulsed 
by an order for a hundred tons of rice. 


THE LEINSTER REGIMENT 


The History of the Prince of Wales’s Leinster 
Regiment. By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton. 
Gale and Polden. Two vols. 25s. net. 


OLONEL WHITTON has written a history of his 

old regiment which, in its judicious combination 
of military narrative with details of human interest, is 
a model of what such a book should be. His own 
experience covers the last thirty years, and for the 
preceding century he has dug out a mass of material 
which his practised hands have reduced into an orderly 
and valuable history of the achievements of this famous 
regiment. The two chief campaigns in the earlier part 
of the first volume are those of America, 1812-14, and 
of Central India during the Mutiny. The account of 
the night attack on Fort Niagara is a first-rate example 
of the way in which the skilled historian can produce a 
clear and vivid narrative out of bald and often dis- 
crepant official accounts, and the description of the 
storming of Jhansi is a battle-picture which even 
Napier need not have been ashamed to sign. The 
remainder of the first volume deals with the work of 
the Leinsters in South Africa, where both battalions 
distinguished themselves on many occasions. 

The second volume is devoted to the late war, in 
which the Leinsters had four battalions at the front 
and three at home supplying them with reinforcements. 
Colonel Whitton had the misfortune to be so badly 
wounded sodn after the start that he did not get out 
to France again till 1918; but he saw enough of the 
early fighting to enable him to weld together the 
numerous accounts from other officers which have been 
put at his disposal with great judgment and apprecia- 
tion of the local conditions. The description of the so- 
called trenches in the first winter is almost unbearably 
vivid. We may call special attention to the curious 
account of the Christmas ‘“‘ truce,’’ and to the very 
sensible remarks on raids, which voice the opinion 
that many regimental officers grew to hold in the last 
years. We sympathize with the sorrow with which 
Colonel Whitton describes the lamentable disbanding 
of this fine Irish regiment, but perhaps it may yet rise 
from the tomb, and in any case this book is a worthy 
memorial of its fine conduct. There are a number of 
clear and accurate maps and a few good portraits. 


Owing to great pressure on our space, our review 
of Lady Oxford’s new book of Memoirs, ‘ Places and 
Person’s,’ is delayed until next week. 
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P.S. KING & SON LTD. 


England on the Eve of the Industrial 


Revolution 
A Study of Economic and Social Conditions from 1740 to 1760, 
with special reference to Lancashire. By LOUIS W. MOFFIT, 
Ph.D. (Edin.), Professor of History and Lecturer in Political 
Economy, Wesley College, Winnipeg. 12s. 6d. 


The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes 


By P. J. NOEL BAKER, M.A., Late Fellow of King’s Colle 
Cambri Be, eanener of International Relations in the University 
of Londo 


The object “ot —- book is to give a full exposition of the terms ot 
the Covenant and the Protocol, and shortly to describe the reasons 
which led to the insertion of the various provisions of which the 
Protocol consists. 


Social Insurance Unified and other 
Essays (including Mothers’ Pensions) 


By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., of the Department of Economics, 
Cambridge author of Insurance Against Unemploy- 
ment,” “ Insurance by Industry Examined," etc. 5s. 

The suggested unification of social insurance has now become a 
public question, and in the central and pivotal essay of this volume an 
attempt is made to examine the general case for it, the difficulties 
unsolved and what vested interests are to be confronted. 


(In the Press. 


Labour and Housing in Bombay 


By A. R. BURNETT-HURST, M.Sc. (Econ.). With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Stanrey Reep, Kt., K.B.E., ‘L.D. Illustrated by 
many photographs of Indian workpeople and dwellings. Map 
Bombay City. 10s. 6d. 
This book is the first attempt that has been made to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the life and labour of the industrial classes in 
an Indian city. 


Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Published to-day 


The Royal Commission on Food Prices 
Vol. 1: The Report. Cmd. 2398. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 
Vol. II: Oral Evidence. 20s. (20s. 9d.) 

Vol. III: Written Evidence. 15s. (15s. 9d.) 


Other new publications 


The Pensions Bill 
Report by the Government Actuary on the financial 
provisions of the Widows, Orphans and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Bill. Cmd. 2406. 9d. (9}d.) 
Continental Summer Schools 
Programme of courses for instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages and other subjects, 1925. 4d. (4}d.). 
The Domestic Grate 
Report by the Fuel Research Board. 9d. (94d.) 
Monetary Policy 
Report of the Committee on Currency and Bank of 
England Note Issues. 3d. (3}d.) 
The Budget 
Financial Statement, 1925-26. 3d. (34d.). ' 
Agricultural Economics 


A Survey of the present position of the Co-operative 
Marketing of Agricultural Produce in England ana 
Wales. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8$d.). 


All Prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


ADASTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A FELLOWSHIP OF ANGLERS 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1924 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1924. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


Manchester University Publications 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Before and after Rousseau 
By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
Leeds. Edited by A. G. LITTLE, M.A., F.B.A. 
In Two Volumes. 8vo. 42s. net. 
Vol. to Hume, with Portrait and 


Vol. II. dime Burke to Mazzini, with a List of the 
Writings of Professor Vanghea, by H. B. 
CHARLTON, M.A. 


“A work that will be a permanent credit to English scholarship.” 
—The Nation. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 


By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military History i 
in the University of Manchester. 
Edited and Compiled, with a ‘Memoir, by Professor 
T. F. TOUT. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Extracts from reviews of the First Edition :— 

“*No future work on Chartism can be other than a development 
of Mr. Hovell’s work. It is lamentable that he should have been 
unable to leave more than a ground plan, but he has beyond all 
question left ‘ the’ ground plan.’’"—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“The best consecutive narrative published of an important 
period, and future historians of Chartism will go to it as an authori- 
tative document.”—The Nation. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
TO THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS FELLOW DRAMATISTS 


By EDWARD H. SUGDEN, M.A., B.Sc., Litt.D., 
Associate of Owens College, Manchester, and Master 
of Queen’s College, University of Melbourne. 

4to. £3 3s. net. 


IRON AND STEEL IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By THOMAS SOUTHCLIFFE ASHTON, M.A., 
Senior Lecturer in Economics in the University of 
Manchester. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“We can imagine that no one, whether he be engaged in the 
manufacture of iron or not, can read this eloquent little book without 
emotion, which throws a vivid light upon the ambitions and wuts 
of our ancestors and tells us so much about the conditions le 
in England a few centuries ago.""—Colliery Guardian. 


SAMUEL OLDKNOW AND 
THE ARKWRIGHTS 
The Industrial Revolution at Stockport and Marple 
By the late GEORGE UNWIN, M.A., M.Com., Pro- 


fessor of Economic History in the University of Man- 
chester, 


With Chapters by Arthur Hulme and George Taylor, 
M.A. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“This is one of the most valuable, because it is one of the 
direct and authentic, stories of the time we call the Industrial 
Revolution, . . Every student of economic history will have to read 
this book, and many besides students will enjoy wating it.” 
‘ew Statesman. 
ad a be of interest not only to the RET... in general and 
to the beurhood in but also to economists 
and historians. It contains a mass Pot detailed Eocene about the 
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Wanderings and Excursions. By J. Ramsay 


MacDonald. Cape. 6s. net. 


‘“ OBLIGED,” not indeed by hunger, but ‘“ by 
request of friends,” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
reprinted a selection from his contributions to journal- 
ism within the last ten years. Of his own accord the 
author would have left them ‘‘ to lie comfortably for- 
gotten ” in the files; and we can hardly say that he 
would have been wrong. Apart from the adventitious 
interest which is conferred on them by Mr. 
MacDonald’s position in -the world of politics, they 
are not very striking. The best are those which 
describe a number of walking tours in the Highlands, 
the Lake District, and other regions lying ‘‘ away from 
the clamour and offence of cars.” These show a pleas- 
ing sensibility to the charms of wild nature, though 
they would be easier to read if the author had not so 
frequently taken refuge from a possible charge of 
egotism in the editorial or pontifical ‘‘ we.” A gar- 
rulous egotism lends half the charm to this kind of 
writing, and in its favour many readers could have 
spared the ‘‘ U.D.C. principles and problems ” which 
Mr. MacDonald always packs into his knapsack. 


A Traveller in News. By Sir William Beach Thomas. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE had so striking and 
unusual a personality that it is no wonder the 
journalists who came closely in contact with him 
should take an early opportunity of recording their 
impressions. We have lately had interesting accounts 
of him from Mr. Wickham Steed and Mr, Harcourt 
Kitchin, and now Sir William Beach Thomas gives us 
a third contribution. This famous ‘“‘ special corre- 
spondent’s ” first object in writing his reminiscences 
was ‘‘ to give some sketch of the character of Lord 
Northcliffe, who has been much misrepresented.” 
The easiest way to do that was to describe the author’s 
own relations with the proprietor of the Daily Mail, 
and this Sir William Beach Thomas has done with 
great skill and loyalty to a man whom he admired, on 
this side idolatry, as much as any. It was about 1907 
that he joined the Daily Mail staff, after some desultory 
steps in journalism, and the account of his varied 
experiences, among which war correspondence bulked 
largely, is written with his accustomed breeziness and 
affords much good reading. 


Eighteenth Century Studies. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 5s. net. 
HERE are pleasant by-paths of literature, and the 
guide is facile and amiable of speech. The little 
volume is worthy to be set alongside the studies of 
Austin Dobson. Moreover, it has its own distinctive 
and supplementary note. Prior Bracey consults the 
Catholic interest both in the specific and general sense 
of the word. He is delightfully of those who cherish 
Doctor Johnson, and are eager for closest acquaint- 
ance with the mam and his circle. We have Johnson 
in his first book, setting forth the Abyssinian travels 
of the Jesuit Lobo. Johnson again in those sermons 
he wrote early for a chance guinea, and later out of 
kindness and charity. And here is a pictured list of 
his Catholic friends. Two of these earn the larger 
portrait : Paolo, worshipped by ‘‘ Corsica” Boswell as 
Johnson was later to be; and George Psalmanazar, 
impostor and penitent, anticipating the too ingenious 
Rougemonts and Cooks of our own time, and wholly 
to be respected in his later laborious years. Further 
afield, we meet with the Spaniard Isla who sought, in 
his humorous ‘ Friar Gerund,’ to reform preaching, as 
Cervantes to reform romance. Talleyrand and 
Madame Louise of France, Pére Labat, and the Alban 
Butler of the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ are also set forth 
for us in their hours of crisis, or their prolonged 
labours of travel and report. 


By Robert Bracey. 


May 195 


The Origin of Man. By Carveth Reade. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net. 
Man and His Superstitions. By Carveth Reade. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
THESE books together form the second edition of 
‘ The Origin of Man and of His Superstitions’ issueq 
by Mr. Reade in 1920. He has now separated the two 
parts of his argument, considerably enlarging the first 
in which he argues for the development of man from 
an ape-like stock by the changes consequent on the 
practice of hunting in packs, while the second, in 
which he deals with the question ‘‘ Why is the human 
mind everywhere befogged with Magic and Animism?” 
though it has undergone a small amount of revision, 
is for all practical purposes unchanged. Mr. Reade 
has greatly strengthened the presentation of his theory 
in the process of rewriting and rearranging his book, 
which is increased in volume by over a third. These 
books will be read with interest by every educated 
person. 


The History of the Fabian Society. By E. R. Pease. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

NOW that the Fabian Society has produced 
Cabinet Ministers, Colonial Governors, and the leading 
playwright of our time, it is as well that people of all 
shades of opinion interested in politics should know 
something of the society which focussed their energies 
and brought them into leadership of the Labour 
Party. Without accepting the Society at its own 
valuation, we may still admire the steadfast persever- 
ance by which a group of young men have influenced 
the whole trend of modern politics, and acquired a 
mastery of facts and arguments which, we could wish, 
was equalled by any group of Conservatives of our 
own days. A sketch of Mr. Shaw (in sandals) with 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Mr. Graham Wallas, repro- 
duced as a frontispiece, will be welcome to many 
admirers of G. B. S. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PALESTINE OF THE MANDATE 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“ Deals in a spirit of absolute fairness with the causes 
and effects of the antagonism between Arabs and Jews, 
or, to write accurately, Jewish emigrants brought in by 
the Zionist organisations. . . Mr. Worsfold is a trained 
observer. He has a keen sense of human character, so 
that he can give us lively sketches of the various makers 

of the post-war Palestine.’"—The Morning Post. 


THE LIFE AND CAREER OF 
DR. WILLIAM PALMER OF RUGELEY 
By GEORGE FLETCHER, M.D. 12s. 6d. net. 

With the exception of a slight account published a few 
months after his trial, no book, dealing with Palmer’s 
parentage, boyhood and early career has been offered to 
the public. 

He differs from nearly all other murderers, because his 
previous career is as interesting in its many murders as 
the final poisoning of his friend John P. Cook, for which 
he was tried and hanged. 

Dr. Fletcher has had exceptional opportunities of making 
a full study of this ‘Prince of Poisoners’”’ career, from the 
fact that he has had relations in Rugeley for many years 
and from assistance given him by an old schoolmaster 
who was the vicar of Rugeley. 


THE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS 
By LORD GORELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Lord Gorell is gifted with a fine ear for melody and 
rhythm, and has no small mastery of his chosen metre. 
He has many passages of genuine and resonant beauty. 
He has eloquence and a moral enthusiasm which is infec- 
tious.’”"—Sunday Times. 


THE LETTERS OF H. P. BLAVATSKY 
TO A. P. SINNETT 


Transcribed, compiled, and with an Introduction by 
A. T. BARKER. net. 

These letters, written by the founder of the Theosophi- 
cal Society between the years 1880-88, form a companion 
volume to the recently published ‘‘ Mahatma Letters,”’ 
acting at once as a commentary on the latter and almost 
as an autobiography of the vigorous, cataclysmic, enig- 
matic personality of Madam Blavatsky. 

“Even those who cannot accept them as a revelation, 
will at least be able to enjoy them as a human document,” 

—Daily News. 


FICTION 
A New Novel by the Author of “Not in Our Stars” 


THE LONG WAY ROUND 
By MICHAEL MAURICE. 7s. 6d. net. 

Michael Maurice, author of that striking first novel, 
“Not in Our Stars,’’ and part author of that play of that 
name produced by Sir Gerald du Maurier at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, has again been successful in his new story, ‘‘ The 
Long Way Round.’? The whole book is daring, uncon- 
ventional and fresh. 

“It is a book we advise all readers to make sure of 
Post. 
re It is a most entertaining and subtle story.’’—Sunday 

imes. 


A New Novel by the Author of “The Misty Valley” 


WILD BERRY WINE 

By JOANNA CANNAN. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book has immense actuality and is individual 
- - » Miss Cannan has now established herself, and library 
lists will be aware of her as not the least of the new- 
comers.’’—The Observer. 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Monte Felis” 
MARSH FIRES 
By MARY BREARLEY. 7s, 6d. net. 
“‘ Miss Brearley succeeds in holding the reader’s interest 


from the opening of her tale.’-—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 


““* Marsh Fires’ is one of those stories which will help 
a reader through an attack of flu.”"—Queen 


T. FISHERUNWIN LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE,W.C.2 


J. A. SPENDER 


“*A wise, sane, mellow, large-minded book, beautifully lucid in 
thought and style; a book that is loyal to facts, and wholly free 
from the twin vices of sentimentalism and cynicism; it looks at 
the conditions of public life steadily and sees them whole.’’— 
Weekly Westminster. ‘* Nothing can rob such a subject of con- 
tinual interest. ... No living man is more qualified to criticise 
and expound the ‘ Public Life’ and the factors which make for 
victory in it than Mr. Alfred Spender. . . . I can only recommend 
all to read it.”"—Evening Standard. ‘‘ He writes with so sure a 
touch and with such an unimpeachable fidelity to the truth as he 
sees it that he has succeeded in producing a brilliant portrait 
gallery.’’-—Daily Express. 

Two volumes, Illustrated. 30s. net the set. 

Riminiscences of Wind-Jammers, 


HULL DOWN: Troops, Travellers 
Sir Bertram Hayes, K.C.M.G, D.S.O. 


“* A plain tale of a long life at sea, told without emphasis, in good 
humour, in a spirit of fun, . « so full of lively yarns that 
you are through the big volume before you realise that you have 
been on a long voyage.’’—H. M. Tomuinson in the Weekly West- 
minster. With 8 Half-tone Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


The George and the Crown * 


Sheila Kaye—-Smith 
20th Thousand. 


“* A very able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
best, anyhow as good as her best.’’—Rosg Macautay in the Daily 
News. ‘‘ The devoted readers of this author will find here, no 
less charmingly displayed than before, the particular qualities 
that endear her—the whole novel, indeed, is on the same high 
level as ‘ Joanna Godden.’ "—The Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Coral: A Sequel to “Carnival” 


Compton Mackenzie 


2nd Impression. 
“* What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment 
is the old Dickensian touch. Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as 
ever.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sea Horses Francis Brett Young 


1st and 2nd Impressions Exhausted. 3rd Impression Now Ready. 

“‘A delightful example of Mr. Young’s art... he has the 
Conrad manner. He tells a story interwoven with live charac- 
ters, and a setting rich with the individual knowledge of the 
storyteller.”’—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Golden Milestone Bruce Beddow 


Life and character in the Black Country and an engrossing story 
of married life are portrayed with a delightful intimacy. The 
author has fulfilled the promise of his last year’s success—‘* The 
Wine of Iliusion.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 


Disher— Detective Will Scott 


Entertainment and excitement abound—in odd places, among all 
sorts of queer company—right up to the unveiling of a deep and 
thrilling mystery. 7s. 6d. net. 


Following Ann K. R. G. Browne 


Here is a book with a chuckle on every page—a really witty 
story of mistaken identity. ‘‘ Refreshing and diverting. . . . 
Mr. Browne has a neat unforced wit.’’—Daily Graphic. 

7s. 6d. net. 


The Splendid Road Vingie E. Roe 


California in the days of the Gold Rush is the setting of these 

exciting adventures into which is woven a strong love interest. 

** Altogether admirable, a very gripping ne ee 
's, 6d. net. 


Cassell & Co, Ltd, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


amount of controversy, but Mr. Churchill’s first 

effort has apparently established a record in this 
direction. Those whose criticisms are based on the 
soundest arguments try to add force to their utterances 
by shrieking them out very loud; the unfortunate 
result has been to cast a decided damper on markets. 
The reductions in income-tax and super-tax are 
ignored, and the bogey of dear money has been once 
more haunting the purlieus of Throgmorton Street. 
Last week I dealt with the return to the Gold 
Standard. I do not propose this week to add any 
further remarks on the subject, except to suggest to 
the City that it asks itself two questions. (1) Is the 
average critic really aware of the Bank of England’s 
exact position as regards the dollar, and the detailed 
arrangements made in America as to sterling, and (2) 
Was not the Chancellor advised by the Governor of 
the Bank of England and the permanent Treasury 
Officials who really know and understand the posi- 
tion? Criticism in a case such as this savours of 
precocity. I do not anticipate dear money despite the 
Jeremiahs; the care and skill which has characterized 
the handling of our national finances since the war 
emanated from those very people who have wisely 
arranged our return to a Gold Standard. Let it be 
whispered there are many in Throgmorton Street who 
do not understand the intricate questions involved, and 
when, last Thursday, money was tight—a perfectly 
common occurrence at the end of a month—they at once 
attributed it to the return to the gold basis. Should 
gold withdrawals necessitate it, the Bank rate would 
temporarily be raised, only to be lowered when the 
necessity had passed Rightly or wrongly, however, I 
do not expect this necessity to arise, and feel that 
when the next alteration in the rate occurs it will be 
downward not upward. Under these circumstances, 
I recommend a purchase of War Loan 5% at 100 and 
Conversion 34% at 7676. 


if T is the natural fate of a Budget to excite a certain 


GOLD 


In view of the acrimonious arguments above 
referred to, the following figures may be of interest. 
The Gold Par of Exchange is 4.8666. The cost of 
shipping gold to America is as follows: 


Freight  3/- per cent, 
Insurance 1/1} per cent. 
Carting and packing... ° 3d. per cent. 
Making a total of 4/4} per cent. = .219% 

To this must be added New York charges = 05 % 
Nine days’ interest at 4 per cent. = .09863 % 
Making a total of -36763 % 


-36763 per cent. equals in rate .01783 per cent. 
Deduct .01783 % from the par value of gold and 
the Gold export point = $4.84877. 
I don’t fancy we shall see sterling drop much below 
this level. 


MAYNARDS, LTD. 


My attention has been drawn to the £1 ordinary 
shares of Maynards, Ltd. The issued capital of the 
Company is £153,900 in the form of 56,500 6% 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each, and 97,400 
ordinary shares of £1 each. For the year ending June 30, 
1924, the ordinary shares received a dividend of 20% 
and an additional bonus of 25%, making 45% in all. 
The balance sheet disclosed a strong position with a 
reserve account of £150,000. I hear that the Com- 
pany has had a very prosperous time of late, and I 
look for an even more satisfactory position in the 
balance sheet for the year ending June 30, 1925. I 
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recommend a purchase of these shares at th resent 
price of 63. 


COURTAULDS 


The fate of the silk tax hangs in the balance 
Courtaulds have fluctuated between 105s. and 92s. 6d. 
I see no reason why permanent holders should take 
fright and sell their shares. My advice is to sit tight. 
I feel that this is a good opportunity for further pur- 
chases of Imps. and B.a.ts. The reduction in income. 
tax must benefit these companies. 


MARSHALL PREF. 


A few weeks back I commented on the allotment of 
the new preference shares of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. This week I would draw attention to the 
issue of 7% Pref. of Marshalls, Ltd. There are 300,000 
ordinary shares issued and the new issue consisted of 
150,000 7% preference. I do not question the policy 
of the Board in issuing these preference shares, but 
surely the ordinary shareholders should have priority 
of right in allotment. If the Company does well, and 
I hope and expect it will, these preference shares are 
a sound investment. No one should have prior rights 
over the ordinary shareholders to participate in the 
Company’s prosperity. If the Company does not do 
well, the creation of these preference shares may 
jeopardize the dividend on the ordinary shares ; so again 
the ordinary shareholders should be entitled to hold 
the preference. Yet despite forms promising preferen- 
tial allotment to ordinary shareholders apparently they 
only received 11.25% of their applications, although if 
every shareholder applied for the full number of their 
ordinary shareholders an allotment of 50% should 
have been available. There may have been a good 
reason for this, but it is not obvious, and ordinary 
shareholders are, in my opinion, left with a genuine 
grievance. 


ENGLISH & DUTCH MEAT 


The unprecedented fall in the price of the deben- 
tures and shares of the English & Dutch Meat Com 
pany is explained by the following statement which 
has been issued by the Board: 

In the last few months serious developments have taken place 
in the Argentine Meat Trade. A conflict between leading in- 
terests in this trade has suddenly broken out and has brought 
about that the price of cattle in the Argentine has risen to 
such a figure that it is quite impossible to ship Argentine meat 
to Europe without considerable loss. 

In view of these abnormal circumstances the Board of 
Directors of the English & Dutch Meat Company, which 
stands outside this conflict, have decided to reduce the ship- 
ments to a minimum, at the same time reducing the running 
expense to the utmost limit compatible with the keeping up 
of its full organzation so as to be able to resume shipments 
as soon as normal circumstances will prevail again. The 
general feeling is that this cannot be long delayed. 

This somewhat belated explanation is to a certain 
extent reassuring, inasmuch as now probably the 
worst is known. Obviously the changed conditions 
have proved costly to the Company. One can only 
hope that conditions will improve. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


Last week the London Assurance, Phoenix Assur- 
ance and Friends’ Provident & Century Life Office held 
their annual meetings. In each case satisfactory pro- 
gress was reported. At the Army & Navy Co-operative 
Society meeting, Lord Ebury, the Chairman, stated 
that he was hopeful that the country had entered on a 
new chapter in the relations between employed and 
employers, and that a fresh step had been taken 
wherein wise statesmanship would steer the country 
through the period of evolution. A hope which we 
all echo. 
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A new volume by 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


CHARLES DICKENS 
AND OTHER VICTORIANS 


Demy 8vo. 6d net 


A new volume of critical essays dealing, in particular, with 
Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli, Mrs Gaskell, and Trollope. 

“They open windows in a hundred directions; they point to 
a hundred inviting paths... . There is more seriousness in 
these delightful pages—more ripe wisdom unobstrusively offered 
—than in reams of sermons.’—Ggzorce Sampson in The 
Bookman. 

By the same author:—On the Art of Writing, 10s 6d net, 
pocket edition 5s _net. On the Art of Reading, 5s net, pocket 
edition 5s net. Studies in Literature, 14s net, pocket edition 
Ss net. Studies in Literature, second series, 12s 6d net. 
Adventures in Criticism, 5s net. 


ANECDOTES of the ate 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


during the last 20 years of his life 
By HESTHER LYNCH PIOZZI 
Edited, with an Introduction, by S. C. ROBERTS. 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“A most charming edition. . Everybody who has a py 
of Boswell should make room for this companion volume by it 
side."—W. R. Gorpon in the Daily News. 


CAMBRIDGE 
AND CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by GEORGE WHERRY 


With 7 illustrations. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


This volume, edited as a record of Charles Lamb Dinners 
held annually in Cambridge, 1909—1914, contains four papers : 


The Cambridge Charles Lamb Dinners. 
George Dyer and ‘ Dyer’s Frend.”’ 
By GEORGE WHERRY 
Cambridge and Charles Lamb. 
By E. V. LUCAS 
The Earliest Charles Lamb Dinner. 
(Organised by Swinburne) 

By SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


THE HELEN OF 
EURIPIDES 


Translated by J. T. SHEPPARD. 
Crown 8vo. 2s net. 

Performances of this version of the play were given at 
Cambridge on May 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and another will 
be given at the Chiswick Empire, London, on May 9th. 

By the same author:—The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. Acting edition, 2s net. The Cyclops of 
Euripides. Crown 8vo. Is net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Fetter Lane PRESS London, E.C,4 


THE BODLEY 
HEAD LIST 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON’ S 
Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Graruic. 

L N D oO N A brilliant book."—Taz Times. 
Particularly good" —ACcAaDEMY. 
6th Editi Revised. 

AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 

ENVI RONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Livurroor Dairy Posr. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 ittesseations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- 300 Lllustrations, Maps & Plans, 4/- 

FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | er THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
NIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


= LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Lh I Derlingt Lead Simpkin’s. Paris and New Yerk— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


The English Comic 
Characters 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY, author of ‘‘ Figures in Modern 
Literature.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 

“* Mr. Priestley gives us the very cream of characters 
who are themselves the cream of the books they adorn. 
A book as remarkable for its genial humanity as for 
its firm critical grasp.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Golden Keys 


and other Essays on the Genius Loci 
By VERNON LEE, Litt.D., author of ‘‘ The Hand- 
ling of Words.’’ 6s. net. 

“The writer of guide-books fulfils his own useful 
function, the author of books of travel] is often enter- 
taining as well as informative, but neither may be able 
to apprehend, still less to interpret for us, anything so 
personal and intimate as the Spirit of Place. Vernon 
Lee was born with that gift.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Morality of Birth 
Control 


By ETTIE A. ROUT, author of “ Safe Marriage.”’ 
5s, net. 


An important contribution to the subject of Birth 
Control. 


Turkey in Travail 
The Birth of a New Nation 

By HAROLD ARMSTRONG, lately Assistant and 
Acting Military Attache to the High Commissioner at 
Constantinople. Illustrated with maps. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘“*Mr. Armstrong has written an interesting and 

arresting book.—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Arabella in Africa 


By SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM, G.C.M.G., author 

of “‘ Unaddressed Letters.’’ With Pictures by Rex 

WuistLer and Mary Forster-Knicut, and sketch 
map. 8s. 6d, net. 

“Motoring in Africa; those who are tired of the 
‘soulful’ travel book and who yet want something 
more human than a guide-book, will find the present 
work a happy medium.’’—Scotsman, 


Two Vagabonds in the 
Balkans 


By JAN and CORA GORDON, authors of ‘“ Poor 
Folk in Spain,’’ etc. Illustrated in colour and black- 
and-white by the authors. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of the very best travel books we have ever 

read.’’—Daily Mail. 


Oh, Mr. Leacock ! 


By C. K. ALLEN, author of ‘“‘ The Judgement of 
Paris.’’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

An inimitable take-off of Stephen Leacock, written 
with great humour and spirit, which will amuse and 
delight all readers of the most popular humorist of our 
time. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
LTD., VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for May opens with a memorial article on 
‘ Lord Curzon of Kedleston’ by Sir J. A. R. Marriott. A much 
better memoir is that of ‘ Friedrich Ebert ’ by Mr. H. J. Kalcsik, 
and Mr. Martin’s sketch of ‘ The Story of Charlotte, Ex-Empress 
of Mexico’ is timely and interesting. Mr. F. A. Wright has a 
good subject in ‘ Lesbia and Catullus’ and enlivens ‘it with some 
quite good versions of the only lyric poet in Latin literature. 
Miss Bateman writes on Sister Thérése de 1’Enfant Jesus, who is 
about to be canonized, and Mr. Walter Lennard’s story—* The 
Lethal Chamber ’—has some elements of fancy in it. The politi- 
cal articles deal with Germany, the South African colour problem, 
and some igternal problems of the Serbian State. 


The London Mercury has three stories depending on super- 
natural agencies. The first is by the author of ‘ Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary’ and is nearly as good as the best of them; the 
second— Wireless ’"—by Miss Rolt-Wheeler, just falls short of 
being unbearably painful; the third—' The Smoking Leg ’"—wants 
its preliminary matter for full effect. Col. Thackeray continues 
his notes on Brookfield and his friends, introducing many for- 
gotten names, such as Gavazzi. The verse is contributed by Mr. 
Robert Graves—' The Passing of the Farmer ’—a variant of 
James Thomson’s ‘In a Room’; Mr. W. H. Davies—‘ Garden 
Plans’; Mr. Denis Vincent—‘ Don Quixote ’"—and others. Mr. 
James Guthrie writes on ‘ The Bookplate in Relation to the Book- 
Arts,’ and Mr. Stanley T. Williams has a very just article on 
the strength and weakness of Macaulay as ‘ A Philistine Critic of 
Literature.’ The best of the ‘Chronicles’ are those of Mr. 
Newdigate, Mr. Strangways, Mr. Powys, and Sir Chartres Biron. 


The National Review deals editorially with America and Eng- 
lish ignorance of it, Japan and our mistakes about it, the gold 
standard, and golf. The political articles deal with the Covenant, 
America, and Singapore. Mr. Stephens has ‘A Plea for the Wet 
Fly,’ and Mr. T. A. Coward writes of ‘The Tern and the 
Fisherman.’ Lady Hope writes delightfully of ‘ Old Days in East 
Lothian "—good stories and fine people. Sir Chartres Biron 
writes of ‘Dr. Johnson’s Romance,’ and Mrs. G. H. Bell of 
Indian women in ‘ The Lion’s Share.’ Capt. Phillimore gives us 
the final chapter of his escape from Germany, only to be recap- 
tured in Austria. 


The Adelphi has this month the distinction of a short new poem 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy—‘ Freed the Fret of Thinking.’ Mr. 
Middleton Murry pursues his train of thought on ‘ Personality 
and Immortality.’ Mr. Aldous Huxley ranks psycho-analysis 
among the popular crazes of the past—mesmerism, phrenology, 
and the like—in a brilliant article ‘Our Contemporary Hocus- 
Pocus.’ 


Blackwood begins what promises to be a very good story by 
Mr. Edmund Candler—‘ The Dinosaur’s Egg.’ The Gordons are 
still touring in Lapland, and seem to find the Swedish Touring 
Club of use. Mr. G. Adam writes well of Lord Bertie—‘ His 
Excellency the Bull.” Mr. Weston Martyr has a most amusing 
‘Little Sail’ on the Essex Coast. Musings without Method 
deal with Lord Balfour and the Jews before passing to the more 
grateful task of the praises of Samuel Pepys. 


Cornhill has a touching memoir of Dr. Lillias Hamilton by her 
brother and some reminiscences by Thomas Hughes of the found- 
ing of The Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street. 
Mr. Philip Guedalla’s character-sketch has for its subject Lord 
North; Mr. Aldous Huxley describes the procession and the horse 
race in ‘ The Palio at Siena ’"—it is a good subject, but it has 
been better done; Mr. Puxley on ‘ Mysteries of the Pacific ’ has 
something to say on other places than Easter Island. 


The Empire Review has a short story—quite amusing—by Denis 
Mackail; Lord Birkenhead’s subject this month is Lord Mans- 
field; Mr. Leonard Stein explains ‘ The Zionist Movement and 
its Aims’; Mr. Minney writes on ‘ Shakespeare in India’; and 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy on putting one’s friends into fiction. 
Capt. Hart considers the object of war in ‘ The Napoleonic 
Fallacy,’ and shows the effect aircraft operations may be 
expected to produce. Mr. Barker produces fresh evidence of the 
incidence of ‘ Cancer in the East.’ 


The English Review has a new short story by Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood of spiritual happenings; a strong attack by Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller on ‘ Our Marriage Service, Made in Germany,’ 
with a history of the medieval espousal promises ; and a criticism 
by Lord Raglan on ‘ Lord Balfour in Palestine.’ Mr. Townroes 
explains the French feeling about ‘France’s Debts,’ and Mr. 
Wasson the American feeling in ‘Shylock Defends Himself.’ 
Mr. L, T. Lloyd rediscovers ‘ John Skelton’ but has found 
nothing new, and Mr. Arthur Symons writes on ‘The Magic of 
Auxerre.’ The fact that the cooking there is almost the best in 
France forms no part of that magic. 


The World To-day has articles by Mr. Philip Snowden on 
“The Financial Crisis in France’; on Wembley and on the Paris 
Exhibition ; on * Adventuring after Art in Western China’ among 
the bandits by Mr. Langdon Warner; on the White Indians in 
Darien by Mr. R. O. Marsh; and on some memories of King 
Edward VII by Mr. Emil Fuchs. 
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Important Publications 


SCRIBNERS 
Selected from the Spring List of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NOW READY 
The Lodge-Roosevelt Correspondence 


Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. 

In 2 Volumes. #2 2s. net 
These letters give a remarkable insight into the career of both 
correspondents and offer an amazing personal view of two notable 
figures. To Henry Cabot Lodge, his close friend and adviser for 
nearly 35 years, Roosevelt gives such confidences as he gave to 
almost no one else. Senator Lodge's letters to Roosevelt, especially 
during the latter part of their association, form a record of the most 
important phase of his life. The whole correspondence is rhaps 
more interesting and illuminating than any which ever passed between 
any other two men in American public life. 


Twice Thirty 


Some SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE Roap. 

By Epwarp W. Box, Author of ‘‘ E. W. Bok—An 
Autobiography.”’ 18s. net 
““No one interested in this subject (Success) can afford to neglect 
two remarkable books—* The Americanization of Edward Bok,’ pub- 
lished nearly five years ago, and Mr. Bok’s new book ‘Twice Thirty.’ ” 
—John o’ London. 

‘The Memories of this brilliant American journalist are wonderfully 
fascinating.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

“We like Mr. Bok and we like his book.”—-The Weekly Westminster. 
“‘ Here is a book which has far more interesting stories than many 
novels.”—Midland Daily Telegraph. 

“ Sure of a cordial welcome in this country."—Yorkshire Weekly Post. 
‘“* Many amusing stories of various interesting le.”’—Tit-Bits. 

‘* Every ambitious young man should read Mr. Bok’s new book, 
Twice Thirty.’ ’’—Northern Daily 
“ Shrewd, pleasant and eminently readable.”—The Western Mail. 


The Faith of a Liberal 


By Nicuoras Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
University. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
**A valuable contribution to the discussion.”"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“This is a very able and also very readable book.”—J. St. Loe 
Strachey in the Spectator. 


The Ways of the Mind 


Tue Stupy AND Use oF PsycHoLocy. 

By Henry Foster Apams, Associate Professor of Psycho- 
logy, University of Michigan. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


Studies from Ten Literatures 


By Ernest Boyp, Author of “‘ Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance.”’ 12s. 6d. net 
In this book, which is by design the first of a series, the author 
discusses seme two dozen leading figures in the literature of modern 
Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
and Scandinavia, among them Anatole France, Marcel Proust, Jacinto 
Benavente, Gabriele D’ Annunzio, Eca de Queiroz, Carl Spitteler, 


Johann Bojer. 
READY MAY 14. 


Glamour : 


Essays ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By Stark Younc. Visitors, The Prompt Book, Letters 
from Dead Actors, The Art of Directing, Sophocles’ Guest. 


8s. 6d. net 
Handbook of Alaska 


By Major-Generat A. W. Greery, U.S.A. 

New Edition. [Illustrations and folding map. 15s. net. 
The author, twice in command of the territory, aims to give a clear, 
brief summary of such information as may be necessary to the student 
or traveller, or of value to the man of action or business. 


The Science of Fly Fishing for Trout 


By Frep G. Snaw, F.G.S. 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
The author has rewritten, revised and amended his earlier book 
“Fly Fishing and Spinning,’’ which has long been considered a 
standard book on the subject, omitting the chapters dealing with 
Salmon. The work treats in full every phase of trout fishing; the 
Wet versus the Dry Fly method, choice of flies and rods, casting, and 
habits of the trout. 


Secrets of the Salmon 


New and Revised Edition by Epowarp Rincwoop Hew!'t. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A new edition containing all the original text and all but a few of 
the’ illustrations of the Limited Edition published in 1922 which is 
now out of print and an extremely difficult book to procure. 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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What do you want in 
a Woman’s Paper ? 


Whatever it is we think 
YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


Every ] / = Wednesday 


Ofice— 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 


Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4 


New Harrap Fiction 
IN 


By E. BARRINGTON. Y 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION 


“* Mrs. Barrington is to be congratulated. No better 
story has ever been told of Emma Hart, the darling of 
Romney and the adored of Nelson.”"—G. K.’s Weekly. 


THE BOOST OF THE GOLDEN SNAIL 


By VICTOR MacCLURE, author of ‘ Ultimatum.” 
Published May 6th. 3s. 6d. net. 


A book of a thousand laughs 


In this new novel Mr. MacClure gives further proof of his 
versatility and presents A. with a story packed with 
umour. 


Legs Parsons 


By FERDINAND BERTHOUD. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Best African Novel since Gertrude Page. 


Rogues and Diamonds 


By SELWYN JEPSON. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition. 


East of the Setting Sun 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
Author of ‘‘ Oliver October,” Brewster’s Millions,’ etc. 
7s. 6d, net. 
Second Edition, 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 


“This blazing treasure-house of Oriental imagery” 


THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 
AND ONE NIGHT 


A complete translation of the Arabian Nights by 
E. POWYS MATHERS 


. In sixteen volumes, 750 sets, 8vo, all-rag water-marked paper, quarter-parchment bind- 
ing, top edge gilt, £16 Os. Od, net; or on India paper (water-marked), four volumes, quarter-leather, £10 Os. Od. net. 
‘Mr. Powys Mathers is a poet, and at last we have a fine English rendering of the Nights.”—Times Literary Supplement. %“ At last we 


have an unexpurgated English text that will probably be for many years the best.”—Spectator. %* The best version in the English language. 
fete pageant in all its brilliant barbaric hues, its picarooning farce, and vast extravaganzas of 


A Limited Edition, in two forms. 


At last we have in our own tongue the comp 
passion. and material splendour.”—New Statesman. 


THE LONDON SPY 
By Ned Ward 


This edition, limited to 1,000 copies at 25s. net, ts a 
facsimile reprint of the 18 Parts first published in 1698; 
with an Introduction by Ratpu Straus. 

“Coarse and fu'l of whimsicalities, but t ly rf 
and written with amazing veracity. There is plenty. of human nature 
in the book, and it is a feast of historical local colour.’”-—AFFABLE 
Hawk, in New Statesman 


Lah 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
By Honoré de Balzac 


This edition, limited to 1,000 copies, cr. 4to, on all-rag 
paper at 30s. net, is translated with a long introduction 
by Francis MACNAMARA. 

This well-known masterpiece gives the great novelist’s views on 
marriage. ‘‘ If any woman,” writes Balzac, “‘ be tempted to open 
it, she may save herself the trouble, for she has read it already 
without knowing it.” 


BAUDELAIRE’S WORKS 
Translated by Arthur Symons 
This edition, limited to 1,000 copies at 30s. net, contains 
translations of Les fleurs du mal, Petits poémes en prose, 
and Les paradis artificiels. (Signed edition of 50 copies 
exhausted). 
“ This finely produced volume.’’—Spectator. ‘“‘ The poems in prose 


have had an enormous influence on modern work. Mr. Symons’ trans- 
lation of these is masterly.” —Observer. 


THE TESTAMENTS 
Of Francois Villon 
This edition, limited to 750 copies, cr. 4to, on all-rag 
paper, at 21s. net, is a complete unexpurgated translation 
by Joun Heron Lepper, with a biographical study and 


copious notes, 

“His work is delightful; in spite of its faults, it is by far the 
most faithful and beautiful rendering that we know.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


THE CASANOVA SOCIETY 


68 CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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MOTORING 
A NEW ROLLS-ROYCE 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


type of engine was being tested by the engineers 

of the Rolls-Royce firm on the fast straight 
roads of the Continent culminated in the actual produc- 
tion of the new 40-50 h.p. model at Brooklands last 
Saturday. There were some three or four thousand 
different cars in the grounds of the Brooklands Auto- 
mobile Racing Club at Weybridge on that occasion, 
but none excited as much interest as the long sparrow- 
blue Rolls-Royce touring car with its shining aluminium 
bonnet when it was hinted that underneath it lay the 
new engine. When the bonnet was lifted it was 
revealed that in place of the usual six-cylinder side-by- 
side valve engine an overhead valved motor had been 
substituted that looked as bright and well-finished as 
‘*a new pin” should, 


T HE rumours of the past few months that a new 


* * * 


Not that this new engine is going entirely to dis- 
place the older side-by-side valved type; in future 
those who prefer its well-known features can still 
obtain it, while others who require a more powerful 
driving unit can have the overhead valved one. Both 
cost exactly the same price, although the older form 
is rated at £49 per annum tax while the new engine 
pays only £44, although it has a larger cylinder 
capacity and thirty-three per cent. more power. To 
distinguish between the two varieties of 40-50 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce chassis, the side-by-side valve engine is 
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in future to be styled ‘‘ the Silver Ghost ” pattern in 
remembrance of the original model from which it js 
descended, while the overhead valved engine chassis 
has been christened ‘‘ the New Phantom” as a 
reminder of the way in which it has eluded the atten. 
tion of the curious during its 15,000 miles of testing 
in Europe. 


* * * 


While the ‘‘ Silver Ghost” Rolls-Royce is capable 
of a speed of 70 miles an hour, the ‘‘ New Phantom ” 
can carry its passengers at 80 miles an hour, which 
should intrigue those motorists who take their cars 
to France and other countries where the roads permit 
high speeds without the danger present on our own high- 
ways owing to their many curves and corners. Other- 
wise there is no difference in the chassis details. Both 
types are equally silent, smooth in the running, and 
efficient as high-class carriages. It is only in the 
engine that they differ and for that reason it is inter- 
esting to note the reasons that led Mr. Royce, the 
designer, to adopt the present ‘‘ New Phantom ” model 
as the best to give satisfaction to the owner. Since 
the termination of war, the engineers of this firm have 
designed four new car engines and have made two of 
them in addition to this ‘‘ New Phantom ” engine. 
The types designed and tested include a six-cylinder 
engine with overhead camshaft, a twelve-cylinder V- 
type engine and an engine having eight cylinders in 
line. 

* * * 


Prolonged study and tests led to the adoption of 
the new engine as the best motor-car engine for its 
size and for the purpose of a motor-driven luxury car- 
riage. None of the other types was considered to be 
as good as the six-cylinder overhead valve with push 


“The Best 
Medium Powered Car 
in the World.” 


WARNING. 


A full twelve months Manufacturer’s Guarantee Certificate, 
giving the chassis and engine number, also date of manu- 
facture, is issued for every new “‘ Lancia *’ car and chassis 
supplied by this Company or its officially appointed Distri- 
butors and Agents. The British public is warned that 
this Guarantee will not apply to cars or chassis purchased 
through any other source. 


Telegrams: Curlanath, Piccy, London. 


“‘I have just returned from a four hundred mile trip 
on the car, and I must say I am delighted with the car. 
Her springing and braking is a revelation and the engine 
the best I’ve ever sat behind. One point that surprised 
me more than anything almost is her ability to climb on 
top. I did not think it was possible for a car with such 
a high ratio on top gear to give such performance on a 
hill. In a word, I am more than delighted with the car.’” 

(Testimonial 667.) 


14-60 h.p. 


ANCI 


“ LAMBDA” 


Sole Concesstonnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18, BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


‘Phone: Mayfair 7050. 
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The Pioneer 


Manufacturers of Automobiles 


since 1898. 


Four Wheel Brakes fitted as 
Standard since 1910. 


The first Automobile Manufacturer 
to standardise an ‘‘eight cylinders 
in line” engine. 


Chassis Price 
£1,395 


Special Sports 


Chassis 
£1,470 | 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM: 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI (Great Britain), LTD. 


37 North Audley Street - LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 1745. 


Sole London Agents: Frank Wellington & Bowring Ltd., 220 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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rods of the new model because of undesirable com- 
plications, difficulties in securing that they should 
remain silent during years of wear and other features 
which did not recommend themselves. Among the 
novelties tested was the super-charger, which, how- 
ever desirable for an aero-engine at high altitudes and 
for running at extremely high engine speed, is quite 
out of place on a luxury carriage. It is uneconomical, 
complicated and noisy. Better results can be obtained 
for ordinary car purposes by using an engine slightly 
larger than that which would be used if a super- 
charger were employed. Rolls-Royce engines have 
always been remarkable for their high torque at slow 
engine speeds which enables rapid acceleration with- 
out changing gear. This performance cannot be got 
from a small engine which is supercharged at high 
engine speeds. Supercharging at slow engine speeds 
is apt to bring about detonation, commonly called 
‘** knocking,” and other defects. The new Rolls- 
Royce push-rod engine has a camshaft of ample dimen- 
sions which is positioned in the crank chamber, and 
this engine with its light push rods can be run well 
over three thousand revolutions per minute without 
the valves leaving the rockers and causing a chattering 
noise. 

The object of overhead valves is to obtain the 
greatest power from a given cylinder capacity, especi- 
ally at higher engine speeds. The power at high 
speeds is manifest in the new engine, which, with its 
six cylinders in line, arranged in two blocks of three 
under a one-piece detachable head, actually put up a 
speed with its full load of passengers of 84 miles an 
hour. The design also permits a better combustion 
chamber and the placing of the sparking plugs 
centrally over it. This, coupled with the automatically 
synchronized dual ignition from two sets of plugs— 
battery and magneto—and automatic advancer and 
retard of the spark to suit the varying engine speeds, 
gives this new engine extra power over the side-by-side 
valved engine, although the latter has only a few less 
cubic centimetres of cylinder capacity than the over- 
head valved one. 

* * 

The new model should be economical to run; the 
radiator is fitted with vertical shutters controlled from 
the instrument board in front of the driver, and the 
single plate clutch should add to ease in changing 
gear, especially as it is fitted with a patent clutch 
brake. The 4} in. bore of the cylinders with a 5} in. 
stroke of the overhead valve engine gives it a greater 
capacity by 258 c.c. than the side-by-side valve engine 
with 44 in. bore and 43 in. stroke. Yet the rating of 
the new Rolls-Royce is five horse-power less than the 
older form, the usual result of the present method of 
taxing the latest up-to-date designs on the basis of 
more ancient ones. But £5 tax more or less matters 
little to the owner of a Rolls-Royce, and that is why 
this firm have wisely retained the well-tried side-by- 
side valve model in the programme, so that a satis- 
fied clientele can continue to use it if they desire to 
do so when they wish to replace the old car by a new 
one without that additional power given by the faster- 
running overhead-valved new motor. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS. 
Messrs. Acnew (43 Old Bond Street, W.1). Loan Exhibition 
of Pictures by Old Masters on behalf of the Royal Northern 
Hospital. On Tuesday, May 12, and subsequently. 
Mayor Gatery (18 Cork Street, W.1). Modern French Art. 
On Saturday, May 9, and throughout May. 
Aspey (2 Victoria Street, S.W.1). 
ings by W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 


THEATRES. 
AtpwycH THEatrE. The Phoenix in ‘The Orphan.’ On Sun- 
day, May 10, at 8 o’clock, and on Monday, May 11, at 2.30. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. King George’s Pension Fund Matinee. On 
Monday, May 11. 
Wynpbuam’s Tueatre. ‘The Round Table.’ On Monday, May 11. 
Garrick Tueatre. ‘Rain.’ On Tuesday, May 12. 


Water-colour Draw- 


P 


134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 


ALL-BRITISH CARS 


“My Friends are Amazed !’’ 


“My Swift Car is in use every day for business purposes 
and is all that one could wish, doing well over 50 miles to the 
gallon om long journeys, and as silent to-day as when pur- 
chased. The car is admired throughout the district, and my 
friends ave amazed at her power and speed. 


G.F.B.D.” 
MODELS AND PRICES: 


. Full 4seater £235 12 h.p. 4/5-seater. 
12 h.p. Saloon 


Send for a SWIFT List at once. Name 
of nearest Agent will be sent you on request. 


Manufacturers: 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., COVENTRY 


London Showrooms, Repairs and Service Depot: 


One minut Leicester 
Square Tube Staves) 


Neill Cream. 

George Joseph Smith. 
Mrs. Maybrick. 

Dr. Crippen. 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS’ SERIES 


Thirty-five volumes have been published. 


Price 10/6 each. 


‘ JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TRIAL OF 


KATE WEBSTER 


Edited by 
ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 
RECENT VOLUMES: 


A. J. Monson. 


Steinie Morrison. 
The Seddons. 


William Palmer. The Wainwrights. 
Burke and Hare. Dr. Pritchard. 
Bywatersand Thompson.| Adolf Beck. 


Henry Fauntleroy. 


Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series 
sent post free on application to the Publishers: 


WILLIAM HODGE & Co., Ltd. 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH 


AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 


| 
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A NEW ROLLS-ROYCE 


CHASSIS 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. beg to announce that after prolonged tests they can 
now demonstrate and accept orders for a new 40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce chassis. 
Price £1850. (Long chassis, £50 extra.) 

The 40-50 h.p. chassis hitherto manufactured by them will be sold as heretofore 
at £1850. (Long chassis, £50 extra.) 

The new chassis, with overhead valves, hand operated radiator shutters and automatically controlled 


ignition, has a cubic contents of 7,668 cc. At 2,250 revolutions per minute it gives 33% greater 
horse-power than the original type. The annual tax is £44, as against £49. 

Purchasers will have the choice of ordering one of the original type of chassis, which have made a world-wide 
reputation for smoothness, absence of vibration, silence, trustworthiness and low cost of upkeep since their first 


appearance in 1907; or alternatively, one of the mew chassis which retain the sweet running qualities always 
associated with Rolls-Royce products. 


A certain number of new chassis will be reserved by the Company for demonstration purposes and to satisfy 
exi ting contracts. 


Except for these, orders for the new chassis will be executed in strict rotation, which will be 
determined by the time of dispatch of a telegram or by the date of the receipt of a letter containing 
an order. 


Rolls-Royce Limited, 15 Conduit Street, W.1 
Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


BY APPOINTMENT To 


MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EVERY TYPE OF BODY FOR 20 H.P. AND 
40-50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS MAY 
BE INSPECTED AT OUR SHOWROOMS. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 


Metor-Bedy-Builders and Ceachbuilders te H.R.4, THE PRINCESS MaRY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ROTAL. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant H.R.H, THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, of appointment. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 4.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


QUEEN ALT RANDRA SER 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be on occasion 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once a 
month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 166. 
(Last of the Quarter.) 


Two FAVOURITE SONGS, BY BRITONS OFTEN SUNG. 
Such is the surface of gray-malkin’s tongue. 

Of head and tail an Essex town deprive. 

A term of years this term denotes—just five. 
Who covets this, a work that’s good desires. 
On sinful men they’d call down heavenly fires. 
A common topic of discourse transpose. 

Censure, severe and scornful, poured on foes. 
From me the gardener hopes not figs to pluck. 
God’s universe he deems the work of luck. 

10. To find this light, of light curtail a source. 

11. No more we tear him from his home by force. 
12. Accreed and its professors this denotes. 

13. Enraptured sits while singers strain their throats. 


SEN 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 164. 
A Vast ExpaNSE OF WATER THAT YOU’LL QUICKLY CALL TO MIND, 
AND A SEA ADJACENT TO IT, WHICH ON THE MAP YOU'LL FIND. 
1. Stars are we now,-who once were sisters seven. 
2. If hell’s beneath us, say then, where is heaven? 
3. Symbol of plenty, peace, and concord mild. 
4. Show here a moiety of Memory’s child. 
5. Ear-piercing instrument now please curtail. 
6. One-half the diet of old Jonah’s whale. 
7. Him near a Russian river you will find. 
8. The conscientious it will surely bind. 
9. She wooed a mortal, but could win him not. 
10. Fit to be added to the peasant’s pot. 
ll. Swords, pistols, rifles, bayonets and guns. 
12. He neither crawls nor hops, but walks or runs. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 164. 


leiade 5S? 1 The seven daughters of Atlas Pleione. 
A bov E 2 Daughter ot Mnemosyne, he Muse of 
C ornucopi A History. 
Cll O23 8“ The spirit-stirring drum, th’ear 
F i Fe3 ing fife.’’ Othello, iii. 3, 
ell O¢ <A mollusc, Clio borealis, is very’ abun. 
C ossac K dant in the northern seas, and forms 
O at H the chief part of the whale’s food. 
C alyps 5 She offered Ulysses immortality if he 
E sculen T would remain with her as a husband, 
A m “§ but he refused. 
N atterjac K* ®A small toad found in Surrey and other 


parts of England; it is someti 
called the Walking or Running Toad 


Acrostic No. 164.—The winner is Mr. G. R. Wells, Forman 
Street, Nottingham, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Tyranny 
of Time,’ by H. Nordmann, published by Fisher Unwin and re. 
viewed in our columns on April 25 under the title ‘ Time's 
Wingéd Chariot.’ Eleven other competitors chose this book, 36 
named ‘ Caravan,’ 14 ‘ Memories,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Dolmar, J. R. Cripps, Martha, Old Mancu- 
nian, St. Ives, Boskerris, and Miss Kelly. 

Ong Licuot Wronc: Zyk, E. G. Horner, L. M. Maxwell 
Baitho, H. de R. Morgan, Twyford, Hanworth, D. L., Stucco, 
Baldersby, A. M. W. Maxwell, C. H. Burton, Miss V. Versturme- 
Bushery, Carlton, Mrs. J. Butler, E. Barrett, J. Sutton, Vron, 
Ceyx, Rho Kappa,. Jeff, Sisyphus, N. O. Sellam, R. H. Booth- 
royd, Zgozoo. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Miss Carter, Quis, Dodeka, Reginald 
Eccles, Vera Hope, Mrs. A. Lole, East Sheen, Lilian, Bolo, R. 
Ransom, Met, Bordyke, Jop, Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mottram, Carrie, C. J. Warden, Oakapple, J. Chambers, Vixen, 
Tyro, Iago, John Lennie, Madge, M. I. R., C. A. S., Geo. W. 
Miller, T, E. Thomas, J. D. T., Chip, Ruby Macpherson, Gladys 
P. Lamont. All others more. 

For Light 6 Loligo is accepted. 

Sisypuus.—Lightning is always followed by thunder, but some- 
times the storm is so far off that the thunder is inaudible. 

Otp Mancunian.—Martha, an excellent authority, admits that 
** Outmanceuvre is certainly better than Overcome.”’ Execrable 
means ‘“‘ deserving to be cursed,’’ but a person ‘‘ excommunicate ” 
is actually cursed. 

Lit1an.—See above. 

C. H. B.—Am referring your suggestion to the proper quarter. 

Vixen.—Lights 1, 3, and 5 were wrong :—Appointment, Out- 
shine, and Zerda. 

Acrostic No. 163.—One Light wrong : Iago. 


HE characteristics of 


Humber cars have 

always been indivi- 
dual—something different 
—something superior, Not 
only in dominating road 
performance, but in 
appearance, utility of 
equipment provided and in 
super-finish of coachwork. 


Dunlop Tyres. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Surprising Value 


HERE is no necessity to hesitate over 

the purchase of a Humber 8/18 h.p. 
model. It is a high-powered Humber Tour- 
ing Car in miniature with all the essential 
qualifications demanded by the owner- 
driver for touring purposes. Ample power 
reserve, sturdy, and incorporates real arm- 
chair comfort. Obtain full particulars of 
the Humber 8/18 h.p. range. Make your 
choice and be ready to go anywhere. We 


are at your service entirely. Send for Art 
Catalogue to-dav. 


8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater, £240. 
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* You never can tell 
just what sort ofa 
tight corner you 
may be in one day. 


Just to make sure 
that your brakes can 
be relied upon to do 
their part in gettin 
you out, see tha 
they are lined with 


“FRICTION LININGS 


The linings that make motoring SAFE 


FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Depots or at: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Manchester, eds, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Carlisle, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Burslem. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- 


BOAT SERVICE 


APPEAL 


te the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,008 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary, 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
23, Charing Cross Road, Londoa, W.C.3. 


Groron F. Sues, M.A., 


d. 


The most practical form of 
sympathy is that expressed in 
money. 

PITY CANNOT CARE for the 
blind baby, relieve the blind poor, 
train the blind adult, look after the 
aged blind, provide the blind with 
books and music, and the means of 
eae their living. BUT MONEY 


A donation to the National 
Institute for the Blind, the largest 
institute for the blind in the world, 
is the only method by which the 
fullest and most lasting assistance 
can be given to the blind. 


Kindly send your donations to the Hon. Treasurers. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 


224-6-8, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Company _Mesting 
BRYANT AND MAY, LTD. 


PROSPERITY MAINTAINED. 
THE CHAIRMAN ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Forty-First ANNUAL GENERAL MgetinG of this Company 
was held on May 6, at Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E., Mr. 
George W. Paton (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said that the accounts showed that the business 
continued to prosper both at home and abroad. The net profit 
was increased by nearly £51,000, and the amount available for 
disposal, at £378,719, was greater by £58,713 than in the pre- 
vious year. The Board recommended dividends and payments 
under Brymay Co-Partnership at the same rate and amount as 
last year, and that £100,000 be placed to the reserve fund, bring- 
ing it up to £400,000. Last year £40,000 was placed to reserve, 
and 410,000 was voted to the pension fund (which now stood at 
over £575,000), and also £10,000 to the Employees’ Benefit Fund, 
which now amounted to over £24,000. The amount to be carried 
forward was £49,710. 

A sum of £100,000 had been written off properties, buildings, 
machinery, etc., account, as against £50,000 last year. 

During the year 16,671 partnership shares were issued to em- 
ployees, and it was hoped that an even greater proportion would 
be taken up this year. The total issue was now 44,214 shares. 

The co-partnership scheme continued to give good results, both 
to the employees and the shareholders. e of the first effects 
of a genuine partnership in a business was the elimination of 
labour “‘turnover,’’ with the result that the workers become more 
and more expert, the wastage of energy and material was reduced, 
more and better goods were produced, the wages were proportion- 
ately higher, and the extra goods produced were sold instead of 
being wastage, which necessitated labour to dispose of it. To 
give but one example, in one department alone the product per 
machine increased in four years cent. per cent., and the waste 
was down by 53 per cent. There was no magic about it; it was 
common sense and bound to prevail, bringing harmony and happi- 
ness in the business. In these grave days of continued unrest 
and unemployment, he could not too strongly urge upon his 
brother employers to study this feature of modern business, with 
a view to its adoption generally before it was too late. The 
Prime Minister had warned the nation in no uncertain words that 
we must have industrial peace. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividends recommended were declared. 


Bal 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 

don Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fieuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


Appointments Vacant 


MPORTANT ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS has 

VACANCY in London for ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CIAL; must be able to undertake considerable respon- 
sibility; not necessarily Barrister or Solicitor, but must 
have good knowledge of industrial law and of economic 
subjects and foreign languages, principally French. Salary 
£1,500 to thoroughly qualified applicant. Testimonials 
will not be returned and one copy only should be sent. 
Applications, which must state age and record of experi- 
ence and qualifications, will be treated as confidential, and 
should be sent not later than 15th May to Z. M., 548, care 
of Deacon’s Advertisement Agency, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ Efficiency = 


\ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL LTD., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


MAY 9, 1925 


Competitors must eut out and enclose this coupon 


9 May 1925 


Plays to See 


ROYAL OPERA. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SEASON. OF” 
GRAND OPERA. 
will open on MONDAY, MAY 18 
with *‘ Der Rosenkavalier,”’ for which all seats are 
FIRST WEEK.—Mon., May 18, DER ROSENKAVALIER. 
Tues., May 19, TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. Wed., y 20, 
LOHENGRIN. Thurs., May 21, DIE WALKURE. Fi ” May 
22, DER ROSENKAVALIER. 
Box-Office, 10 to 6. Gerrard 640. 


ALDWYCH. Prop., A. E. Abrahams. Ger. 3929 
Licensees and Managers, Tom Walls and Leslie Henson, : 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 
Tom Walls and Leslie Henson, Ltd., Jack Waller and Herbert 
Clayton, present 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
**A play of a thousand laughs.”—Daily Mail. 
TOM WALLS and RALPH LYNN. 


DRURY LANE. Gerr. 2588. 
EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
ROSE MARIE. 

A MUSICAL PLAY. 


BILLY MERSON. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


Gerr. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed., and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD. EDNA BEST. 
LITTLE THEATRE. Adelphi. R 2401. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. Mats., Wed. and Fri., 2. 
VORTEX. 


'y Noel Coward. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, 


The Reliable Fami! The Best Remedy known fer 


70 COUGHS, COLDS 


COLLIS, BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 

DIARRHGA, COLIC A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
and other Bowel 


NOEL COWARD. 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income 

for your old age and for 

your wife after your death 
by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


N 


H 
| 
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Shipping 


—— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (May 11, 12 and 13). 
TRIUMPH ” 

from the novel by May Edginton, 
starring LEATRICE JOY and ROD LA ROCQUE. 


“RECKLESS ROMANCE” 
a Merry Comedy, starring 
WANDA HAWLEY and TULLY MARSHALL. 


Episole one of the Official Film of 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


“THE SINS YE DO” 
from the famous novel by Emmeline Morrison, 
starring JOAN LOCKTON and HENRY VICTOR. 


“MARRIED FLIRTS” 

Adapted from Louis Joseph Vance’s novel, 
starring PAULINE FREDERICK, CONRAD NAGEL, 
MAE BUSCH and HUNTLEY GORDON. 
Eve’s Film Review and FELIX the Cat, etc. 


(May 14, 15 and 16). 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS Is. per 1,000 
"T worae Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE (E.), 11 
Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 
ELOGUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Seoretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel: Musoum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
"Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


Pp 8 O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. H 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Gencral Business: 122, denhall 8t., B.C. 
BI, Agenis, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leaaenhali Street, Lonaon, E.C, & 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience) 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
(Publishers of “‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


Books 


OOKS.—The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluytus 

Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 

fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1625-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 15s. ; 
Punch’s History of Modern England with 500 Cartoons, etc., 4 
vols., 27s. 6d.; Turner, Water-colour Drawings in National 
Gallery, 1904, £2 15s.; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by 
Leloir, 1890, 25s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 10 
vols., 27s.; Thackeray's Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, 4 vols., 
1870, 21s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Apprecia- 
tion by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
‘* Kirriemuir’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine 
set, “‘Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels 
in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
i2 vols., £4; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vailima’’ Edit., 26 
vols., 438; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen, 1896 ; Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901 ; Way of All Flesh, 1903 ; 
Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871. 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 

by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 

ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
"Phone. Avaiiable as soon as required. Terms 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E 509, the Sarurpay Review, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Business Opportunities 


ATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE of a good sound Acetylene 

Generating System for Lighting, Cutting and Welding. 

Patentee would consider selling half or entire rights for Cash. 
Freehold Land, or Weekly Property taken in payment. Apply 
Patentee, A. EMSON, 12 Green Street, Forest Gate, E.7. 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1t940, or in the new issue of 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 
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2s. MONTHLY 


The Conservative Review 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION £1 POST FREE 


Peace, Pacts and Protocols 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


The World’s Wheat Problem 


ROBERT MACHRAY 


Second-Rate Dramatists 
HARRISON OWEN 


MAY ISSUE INCLUDES : 


Great Racehorses of 1924 


MAJOR HARDING COX 


Rights of, Trade Unionists 
GORDON C. TOUCHE 


Survey of Continental Politics 
MARCEL W. SUES 


Book Reviews, Motoring Supplement, Music, etc. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1782. 


23-29, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


MAY, 1925 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


The Passing of the Covenant 
By Taz DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


America or Empire? 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


A First-class Blunder and its Results 
By CENTURION 
A Plea for the Wet Fly 


By PERCY STEPHENS 
The Root of the Matter 


By H. H. GAIRDNER 
By FITZURSE 


A “Georgic” 


Dr. Johnson’s Romance 
By Sir CHARTRES BIRON 


The Lion’s Share 


By Mrs. G. H. BELL, O.B.E. (‘‘ John Travers "’) 


Old Days in East Lothian 
By LADY HOPE 


The Tern and the Fisherman 
By T. A. COWARD 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War— 


The Exit from Germany 
By Carr. tus Hon. GODFREY PHILLIMORE, M.C. 


Correspondence Section 
The Chester Concession 
Sarajevo and Mr. Jovanovic’s Revelations 
Mr. Baldwin’s Policy 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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